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aor, ca 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


sp} [EN OF LIVERMORE’S COMMENTARY ON THE} 


GOSPELS. 


For the double purpose of enriching our col-| 


| 


i 
\ 


umns and affording our readers a specimen of 
an excellent work just published, we take from 





Mr Livermore’s Commentary the explanations | 


he gives of the first ten verses of the fifth chap-} 


As has been already said, the Jews were in 
expectation of a temporal, not a spiritual Mes- 
sia. ‘The vast multitades that thronged around | 
ihe Savior, and witnessed his miracles, and | 
heard his words, were probably inflamed with 
the same worldly desires. And as the masses | 

ving beings swelled larger and larger, these | 
persuasions would be immensely deepened by | 
sympathy. Heart would beat to heart, and) 
Jeep call unto deep; all the strongest passions | 
of human and Jewish nature were setting, like 
an ocean tide, in one direction, with an irresist- } 
‘ble momentum. We can, by throwing our- 
es into the scene, and imagining the cir- 
stances under which Jesus spoke, gain some 


* \ 
ter of Matthew’s Gospel. 


e 

idea of the moral intrepidity, which impelled 
him to dissipate these brilliant but false antici- 
ions, and, in the face of thousands, ready to 
t the war-cry of a military leader, and rush 
to conflict, rapine, and dominion, to deliver first 


ma 


Reatitudes, and then his searching com- 
ments upon the opinions and practises of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

The object of the Sermon on the Mount, as 
t has usually been called, was to give the col- 


multitudes some notion of the nature of 
He defines it as a kingdom 
in, a reign of the spirit. He settles the 
xed question of Happiness. He pros- 
s their worldly hopes, by showing that his 
s must look for spiritual rewards only, 
is within themselves; the happiness that 
ot from riches, honors, or pleasures, but 
ieekness, humility, righteousnees, peace 
irity. The groundwork of his system, 
lamental precepts, he lays down ina 
if buld and beautiful paradoxes ; at least, 
they seem to most men, so small are their 
Then he proceeds to in- 
in infinitely higher toned morality and 
han that preached and practised by the 
teachers of the day. He proclaimed what may 
ed the Magna Charta of the spiritual life 
111 mankind, in this sublime address. It 
affords in itself alone an unanswerable argu- 
ment for the trath of Christianity. 
|—12. Fora parallel passage see Luke vi. 


} 
cingdom. 


S tual attainments. 


20—26. 

Necino the. multitudes._i..9. shemmaltitudes | 
mentioned in the last verse of the foregoing! 
That was a reason for his speaking. | 
He saw thousands around him, and he took 
portunity to explain his doctrines. What 
» condensed in one continuous discourse 


enapter. 


was probably also delivered in parts to differ-| 
t people upon other occasions.—He went up | 

a mountain, Or, according to the original, | 

the mountain. Some well known mountain or} 
hill in the vicinity of Capernaum. Its location 
cannot now be determined. From this eleva- 
tion he could more conveniently address the 
vast concourse.—And when he was set. Was 
seated. While teaching, the Jewish Rabbins | 


were accustomed to sit, but their pupils kept a | 


tanding posture. Lukeiv. 20. John viii. 2. 


Acts xvi. 13.—Hiis disciples came unto him. 
rhe disciples were learners, or those who were | 
taught. Probably the multitud: are included | 
term, as they were for the time his pu-! 
is disciples. So upon other occasions, | 


those who followed his instructions, though not} 

twelve, nor of his immediate attendants, } 
Jobn vi. 66. 
iwless, others have understood by disci- 


were denominated disciples. 
es those only who attached themselves to Je- 
1 the belief that he was the expected Mes-} 
He opened his mouth. These words are! 
redundant, i. e. 


pleonastic, or they do not add 
ing to the meaning of the sentence. Ple- 
onasim is a commen figure of speech in the Bi- | 


Blessed are the poor in spirit. Some are} 


In ivor of 


the use of happy in this connection ; | 
ed is a more forcible and soleinn word, 


s Carpenter observes, has reference to the 
ypointment and blessing of God. There is no} 
in the original, and the translation would | 
lore spirited thus, Blessed the poor in 
The declarations from verse 3 to 12 
sometimes called Beatitudes, because each 


m begins with the word blessed, or hap-| 
Latin for which The quali- 
pronounced blessed are directly the re- 

of those which the Jews of that time, and 


is bealus. 


vorid esteemed. Com- 


Jesus says, 


generally, have so 
pinion says, Blessed the rich. 

1 the poor. Common opinion says, Bles- 

he joyous, the elevated, the quick-spirited, 
pular, the worldly-wise, the ambitious. 
2iys, Blessed the mourning, the meek, | 
tually aspiring, the merciful, the pure, | 
rsecuted, the peace-makers. What a 

s testimony to the divine origin of Chris-' 
is presented in the fact, that its author | 

Na | none of the prejudices or desires most} 
t, but struck out a new path, taught a} 
ind lofty theology and philosophy, with | 
reat distinctness, which the wise men of old) 
id only felt after, and caught a glimpse of, | 


b | 


} 


not fully found! He settled the long vexed 
question about happiness. He shows in these 


rofyund axioms, that religion prometes pres- 
nt and eternal felicity.—‘ In the first place,’ 
‘our Savior addressed a company 
of men, his disciples and others, who looked for 
their Messiah as a temporal king, who expect- 
ed that he would deliver them from the Roman 
yoke, conquer the surrounding nations, and re- 
instate the Jews in all. and more than all the 
Possessions and splendors of the ancient mon- 
archy. In the next place, he addressed a com- 
pany who were accustomed to all those eva- 
sions of the moral law, which had been brought 
in by tradition, and which were daily multi- 
plied by Jewish doctors and scribes. Let these 


Says p wey, 





things be borne in mind, and we shall see how! over the hearts of mankind. They win the | 


far from being abstract, how pertinent, indeed, | world, which the warrior’s sword never yet has 
and pointed, is every word he utters.’— The conquered. They are meet for the inheritance 
poor in sprit, i. e. according to Norton, those | of heaven. 
whose poverty is of the spirit; who feel that) moral existence. 
they are poor inwardly ; who are conscious of, tory and in private life, how often it has been 
Blessed | violated by those who have aspired to do ‘ some 
are such, whether of much or little estate, | great thing,’ and ‘ grasped their ruin in their 
though the poor in goods were more likely, in- | bliss.’ 


their moral and spiritual destitution. 


deed, to feel their spiritual wants; for they are } 
prominent candidates for the kingdom of hea- | 
ven. 
ually self-satisfied, self-sufficient, Rev. iii. 17 5) 


who thank God that they are not as other men called bread, meat, drink. 


They are much happier than the spirit-| is often illastrated by what is animal. 
desires are called hunger and thirst. 


This is the everlasting principle of 
It is mournful to see, in his- 





6. Hunger and thirst after righteousness. In 
the Bible, as in all literature, what is spiritual 
Strong 
Truth is | 
Righleoussness | 


’ . ' % % . 
are, and who boast ofa lineage from Abraham, ' means moral goodness, virtue, holiness. No 
and think that of course they abound in spirit-/ wants are so frequent and imperious as those 


ual riches.—For theirs is the kingdom of heav- | of food and drink. 
Their state of mind entitles them to the are never long satisfied ; denied a few hours, 
kingdom of heaven. They will be its posses- | they create unspeakeable distress. What words, 
sors, rather than those who feel rich in spirit,) then, in the range of language, could more fitly 


en. 


They come continually, and | 


c we 


who are puffed up with their religious attain-/ and emphatically express the constant longings | 


ments. 


It will be observed throughout the be-| which the good feel for more goodness, the un- | 


atitudes, that there is a tacit comparison insti- | quenchable desires of man’s spiritual nature !— | 


tuted between the poor in spirit, the merciful, | 


They shall be filled. ‘ Here again, observe what 


pure, &c., and the opposite characters, the a strict and grand truth or fact is enunciated in | 


proud, the cruel, the sensual, &c. 


Another: these words. 


It is only those who make good- | 


point worthy of notice is, the correspondence of ness their supreme object of desire, who are ev- | 


the rewards with the characters, described. The er filled, satisfied, happy and at peace. 
The hungry other object we may hunger after and obtain, 


merciful obtain mercy in return. 
are filled. 
whole rich kingdom ; the Gospel is theirs. 


The poor in spirit are heirs of the but we are not filled. 
of our nature.’ 


Any | 


This is the constitution | 
Under this beatitude, as well 


4. They that mourn; for they shall be comfort- as the others, it may be observed, that what 
ed. lt has been a question with interpreters, ! Jesus says has the most keen and pointed ref- 
whether Jesus means those who mourn under. erence to the existing opinions and feelings of | 


a sense of their spiritual destitution and unwor-. his auditors. 
It was 
woerketh repentance to salvation not to be re- bore directly upon the views of his, hearers, 


thiness, who had that ‘godly sorrow which 


It was no common-place truism. | 


no cold abstraction. His declaration 


pented of,’ would be rendered happy indeed un- though it embodied also a principle true univer- 


der the Gospel, which tenderly cherishes every sally. 


He preached to their inmost experience, | 


penitent emotion, and reveals a Father of mer- and they felt it, and were ‘astonished at his 


cy who is ready to forgive to the uttermost all doctrine.’ 
Those who suffered in national renown, individual pleasures, honors, | 


that come unto him. 


the cause of Christianity would be comforted and riches. 


They hungered and thirsted after | 


They wanted a Messiah who 


under their trisls by the great and entrancing , might aid them in gratifying their unrighteous | 


promises it held out to them of eternal blessed- 
Those 
or were smitten by any earthly ills, would re- 


ness. 


ceive conifort unspeakable from that religion | direction. 


who lost their goods, or friends, | centre. 


Their desires revolved about self as a 
Jesus sought by his startling paradox 
to turn the current of their thoughts in another 
Happy, says this profound Teacher, 


wishes. 


which clears up the mysteries of Providence,' are those who are visited by the most earnest 


shows that a Father’s eye watches over all, and 
a Father’s hand conducts ‘ the beautiful vicissi- 
tude.’ Jesus represents himself as coming ‘ to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to comfort all that 
mourn, to give unto them beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.’ He invites 
all that are weary and heavy laden to come un- 
to him, and he will give them rest. His ex- 
hortation to his sorrowing disciples was, to ‘ be 
of good cheer.’ Religion opens fountains of 
never failing consolation, aad reaches the deep- 
est sorrows of the mind. This beatitude, with- } 
out doubt, was spoken with reference to the | 
temper of his audience, as well as uttered to 
express an everlasting law of spiritual being. 
They were looking for mirth and revelry. The) 
gay and the light-hearted would be the most; 
welcome subjects to the new kingdom, in their | 
The great Teacher holds up the} 
dispensation to come, in a reversed view, as af- | 
fording comfort to the usahappy and afflicted. | 
‘Not in pride, and plenty, and mirth; but in| 
a lowly, sorrowing mind, amidst persecution, | 


judgment. 


and tears, and blood, he saw the elements, the | 
Study those 
wonderful words of his, »nd see how true it is, 
in the very nature of things, that they only are | 
Mat. xi. 25 


springs of human blessedness. 


blessed whom he pronounced so.’ 


—30. John xvi. 20, 22. James v. 11. 
‘ 
* He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 
En roity mourns that.’ j 


We have no word in our lan- | 
express the true idea of Christian} 

For what is called meekness is | 
thoug!it by most persons to signify poor-spirit- 
edness, servility, than which nothing can be} 
farther from the sentiment of Jesus. The meek 
are the mild, the amiable, the conciliating. | 
The meek respect themselves tod much to be| 
proud, arrogant and quarrelsome, and others too 
much to be either servile, or haughty. 


The meek. 
guage to 


meekness. 


} 


Jesus | 


was meek, Mat. xi. 29, but he vindicated his | 
rights, John xviii. 23. Paul was meek, pa-| 


tient in the reception of the grossest insults and | 
injuries, but he was not tame and abject; he | 
rebuked those who did him wrong. Acts xvi. 
37. xxiii. 3. Meekness is a nice balance of| 
qualities which in most men run into extremes, | 
either too high or too low; either into sensi-| 
tiveness and anger, or into timidity and mean- 
ness. It is one of the miracles of Christ’s | 
character, that it combined within itself, in lov-| 
ing harmony and unbroken wholeness, those | 
traits which have been deemed contrary, discor- | 
dant, and almost opposite: energy and gentle- 
ness ; high intrepidity and lowliness of mind ;| 
the Lion and the Lamb.— They shall inherit the 
earth. Or, the land. 
looked upon the land of Canaan as the sum of 
all blessings. To inherit it was one of their 
dearest hopes, one of the promised favors of God. | 


The Jews in early times | 


The patriarchs dwelt gladly upon the prospect. | 
Gen. xv. 7, 8. Ex. xxxii. 13. The wi ole) 
nation looked wistfully towards it. 
pectation cheered them through the sea, the} 
wilderness, and amidst their enemies. It was'| 
a sentiment next in depth and dearness to their | 
subsequent longing after the Messiah. From | 
this state of mind grew up a proverbial expres- | 
sion, which Jesus employs: To inherit the| 
earth; "or, to possess the land. It means, as its 

| 

| 


The ex-} 


derivation shows, to obtain the greatest bles- 
sings, to acquire the highest good. The ex- 
pression is elsewhere found, coupled with mor- 
al traits. Ps. xxxvii. 9, 1]. Is. Ix. 21. The 
hearers of Jesus were familiar, therefore, with 
his phraseology. How crushing to their eager 
hopes, to hear the quality of meekness thus 
extolled to the skies! Not the revengeful, | 
the military chieftain, the ambitious leader ; not, 
those whose thoughts were on fire with the 
grandeur of power, the exultation of victory and | 


vengeance; not these are blessed, not these’ 
shall attain to the greatest felicity. The meek, ' 
by the very qualities which others despise, are 
the happy ones. They are free from the evils, | 
sorrows, and losses, which plague the malicious | 
and passionate. They have peace. They in-| 
herit the earth, they obtain a universal empire 


| assimilate ourselves to his character. 


vey. 


| the spotless, the holy, the undefiled. 
| spirits have not contracted the blots and stains, 


‘oracle of God.’— See God. 


j}and to have a close walk with him. 


| invisible. 


‘are pacific in themselves, and promoters of 


war, Jesus virtually said; I summon you to no} 


longings and aspirations after moral excellence; | 
not the worldly-minded, who are hankering af- 
ter political advancement, and outward treas- 
ures, and the mad joys of conquest. ‘A true) 
desire to know and do the will of God will se- 
cure its own end.’ | 

7. Blessed are the merciful; for they shalt | 
The merciful are the compassion- | 
ate, forgiving, those who feel for others’ wants | 
and woes, and seek to relieve them. They) 
stand in contrast with the hard-hearted, cruel, | 
revengeful, and pitiless. Our Savior here re-| 
verses a favorite desire of the Jews around him. | 
They panted to take vengeance on their ene: | 
mies, their Roman oppressors. They nursed a\ 
stern and cruel hatred in their breasts. The | 
fury with which it broke out and burned, forty | 
years after, is evidence how thoroughly it had | 
taken possession of them. Knowjog their vin-; 
dictive temper, Jesus, instead of s€1] farther in- | 
flaming i!, as they expected and desired, goes | 
directly counter to it, and puts the benediction | 
on the opposite puality of mercy. He elsewhere 
advances the same thought. Mat. v. 45. vi. | 
12, 14, 15. xviii. 23—35. The merciful will 
have merey from both God and man. From 


obtain mercy. 


‘God, for if we show kindness and forgiveness, 


we prove that we are deserving of the same 
3y forgiveness we imitate him, and | 
A merci- | 
ful temper has in itself an earnest of God’s fa-| 
vor. We please him by our suppression of eru- | 
el and resentful feelings. He is ready, when | 
he sees such charitable and merciful dispositions 
reigning in our characters, to do to us as we do, 
2 Sam. xxii. 26, 27. Ps. xviii. 25, ) 
From men also, the merciful obtain mer- 
Prov. xi. 17. Ordinarily, a person, who. 
cherishes gentle and forgiving feelings towards 
mankind, will in the time of need be most like- 
ly to be recompensed with the same. How, 
beautifully the great poet sings :— 


ourselves. 


to others. 
26. 


‘The quality of mercy is not strained: 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed. 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes; 
*T is mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown— 

lt is an attribute ta God himself— 

How shalt thou hope for merey, rendering none?’ 


8. Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God. Purity of heart is insisted on in 
contfadistinction to the outward and ceremonial 
purity enjoined by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
while within they were full of all manner of 
moral uncleanness. The pure are the innocent, 
Their 


| of sin, or else they have had them washed white | 
|again in the living waters that‘ flow fast by the | 


A figure of sense to} 


describe a spiritual state. To see God is to un-| 


| derstand his character, realize his providence, | 


By purity | 
him who is | 
The expression perhaps has some | 


and faith, we may live as seeing 


‘allusion to the Jewish rites, as the ceremonial- | 


ly pure alone were admitted to the worship and 
presence of God in his temple. Ps. xxiv. 3, 4. 
In the east, likewise, where monarchs seldom 
appear to their subjects, to see them was ac- 
counted the highest of honors and privileges, | 
and equivalent to enjoying their friendship. | 
Prov. xxii. 29. - To see God is to enjoy his fa- 
vor. Said Origen: ‘God has no body, and 
therefore is invisible; but men of contempla- 
tion can discern him with the heart and under- 
standing. Buta defiled heart cannot see God; 
but he must be pure who wishes to enjoy a 
proper view of a pure being.’ Heb. xii. 14. As 
the clear mirror reflects distinetly the objects 
placed before it, so does the pure heart reflect 
the image of God. 

9. The peacemakers. 


That is, those who 


peace around them. I sound no preparation of 
fields of carnage; on the contrary, my beati- 
tude is for the lovers and maintainers of peace 
and concord.— They shall be called the children 
of God. The word called is used, by an idi- 
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i ot OT arma 

om of thé Hebrew tongue, for the verb to de. 
The sense would be expressed in English thus: 
—They will be the children of God. Those 
who resemble God in his character, and are be- 
loved and*approved by him, are called, in Scrip- 
ture phraseology, his sons, his children. Jesus 
was the Son of God in the strongest degree, be- 
cause he possessed in full those excellencies 
which seeured his favor. 2. n, who use their 
influence to allay contentions and promote 
peace, peace in families, in neighborhoods, in 
nations, over the globe,—and every man may 
do something, many may do much,—liken 
themselves to the divine character. They vin- 
dicate their son-ship to the God of Peace. They 
are the favored ones of Heaven. .How full of 
honor, privilege, and joy, is such a relationship! 
1 Cor. xiv. 33. Rom. xv. 33. xvi. 20. 2 
Cor. xiii. 11. , Phil. iv. 9. Heb. xiii. 29, 

10. Blessed are they which are persecuted, &c. 
Those iat ale unjustly despised, calumniated, 
imprisoned, tortured, killed. Persecution may 
consist of other injuries than those upon liber- 
ty, propefty and life. Reputation may be at- 
tacked, Odium exvited, feelings’ lacerated, sin- 
cerity amd goodness brought into groundless 
suspicions The tongue and the pen can inflict 
deeper wounds than the sword. ‘ All that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecu- 
tion.” 2 Pim. iii. 12. In the imperfect, inis- 


judging, prejudiced communities of the freest 


lands, 2 man cannot act up to his sense of duty, 
in morals and belief, ‘ dare singly to be just,’ 
‘conferriag not with flesh and blood,’ without 
falling upon evil tongues. The Apostle told 
the plain, but sad truth. We ought not, of 
course, t@court persecution. 
or heavier blows fall upon us for righteousness’ 
sake, on account of our love and practice of 
moral goédness, on account of our religious in- 
dependen¢e, and devotion to duty, then happy 
are we. Happier we are, unspeakably, than 
the perseeutor ; happier than those who repress 
honest coavictions because they are unpopular, 
and who seek to pleaoce men, rather than God. 
— Theirs ig the kingdom of heaven. ‘ Here also 
is a sentiment in direct opposition to the preju- 
dices of the Jews. It must have been no slight 
mystery to them, how the kingdom of heaven 
was to belong to the persecuted, the despised, 
and the oppressed. In that kingdom they 
fondly hoped all their natural evils would cease, 
that there would be ease, and plenty, and 
health, and profound peace and joy. And yet 
this Teacher, upon whom all eyes are fixed, to 
whom all are listening, pronounces the humble, 
the lowly, amd the persecuted, the true and hap- 
py posses#ors of the heavenly kingdom. To 
us what fath is now unfolded in the language 
of Jesus '¥ ‘They who have suffered in the cause 
dness, what a glorious domin- 







a som e -And..as-believers in th 
doctrime of immortality, we discern them living 
in a higher state, and reigning in the affections 
of myriads of intelligences. 


PRACTICAL VIEWS OF UNITARIANISM. 
[A letter from a Missionary to his late flock.] 


Dear Bretaren,—The several visits I have 
made among you have afforded me pleasure, 
and [hope have not been unprofitable to you. 
When absent from you, I have you often in my 
thoughts, longing after the edification of you 
all, praying that you may daily increase in 
knowledge, and adorn, by a holy life, the glori- 
ous doctrines you profess, that you may have 
an abundant entrance into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Per- 
mit me to put you in remembrance of the 
Christian doctrines and duties I have taught 
among you, and to urge you to the steady and 
diligent observance of them. 

}. You have been taught that there is but 
one Ged the Father ;—that this God is one un- 
divided being, not a compound being, consisting 
of distinct persons, but one in the most strict 
and literal sense ;—that this one God is as 
really the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as he is our God and Father ;—and that 
be on.y is the object of prayer and religious ad- 
oration. This doctrine of the unity and wor- 
ship of the one God, the Father, is the founda- 
tion of all true religion, both natural and reveal- 
ed, both Jewish and Christian: as Jesus said, 
John iv 23. Whe true worshippers shall worship 
the Father. A departure from this doctrine is 
one of the greatest corruptions, not only of the 
dectrine of Christ, but of all true religion. In 
this doctrine I beseech you to stand fast, and to 
do all you can to spread the knowledge of it. 
Bear a firm testimony against the worship of 
other beings besides the one God and Father of 
ali, by declining to unite in it, and-carry on 
the worship of the one and only God among 
yoarselves, in the best manner youcan. How- 
eve: feeble your efforts, if made with sincerity, 
Goo will accept them, and he can crown them 
with success. 

% You have been taught to renounce the 


absard and unseriptural notion of satisfaction | 47 be found in the day of the Lord Jesus mn, 
| peace, without spot, and blameless. 


for sins by the death of Christ, and to rely on 
the infinite mercy of God, as made known by 
Jesis Christ, in the gospel, for your whole sal- 
vatbn. You have been led to see that God is 
nota wrathful vindictive Being, whose anger 
must be appeased, and his justice satisfied, be- 
fort he can show mercy to sinners ; but that he 
is faturally in and of himself merciful, without 
anf external excitement; that he delighteth in 
mecy, and is ever ready to forgive; that the 
gopel is a system, not of bought grace, but of 
fre} grace, communicated to the world by Jesus 
Clrist. Stand fast, my brethren, in these views, 
wlich are so honorable to God, and so safe for 
mm. If you cannot rely on the infinite love 
an! mercy of the God of love, of the Father of 
alimercies, and his gracious declarations, and 
exieeding great and precious promises, for sal- 
vaion and eternal life, on what can you rely ? 
Yiu can no where find a being more merciful, 
mire ready to forgive, more disposed to make 
ya happy, than the God and Father of our 
Lird Jesus Christ. 

3. You have been taught that Jesus Christ 
jsone anointed of God, exalted to be a Prince 
aid a Savior, in whom the Father is pleased 


But if its lighter | to do evil and learning to do well. 


How they reign in the hearts of {of Christ. 


RCI AEC A TE ES, 
whom the Jews slew and hanged on a tree, 
who was shut upin a tomb, and raised from the 
dead; that he was made in all things like unto 
his brethren, Heb. ii. 17.; and that though 
raised to the throne of glory, and declared the 
Lord of all, he still lives and cares for you. 
O! cherish these pleasing and animating views 
of the Savior which show him so closely con- 
nected with you, give you such a_ peculiar, in- 
terest in all he hath done, in all he is, and 
teach that it is possible for you to imitate him, 
and to attain a share in the honor and glory he 
hath attained. 

4. You have been taught that man is not 
born a sinful creature; that according to the 
words of Jesus, Matt. xviii. 3, not unconverted, 
but converted persons resemble little children ; 
that vou are not made sinful through an almost 
almighty malignant being inspiring you with 
evil thoughts and propensities; but that you, 
and all men, have become sinners by suffering 
your own lusts to tempt and draw you into sin, 
by personally transgressing. Consequently you 
have to take all the-guilt and shame of your 
sins entirely to yourselves, and must, on due 
reflection, feel an awful sense of your accounta- 
bility to God for all the moral evil that is found 
in you. 

5. You have been convinced, that without 
repentance you cannot be saved, but must un- 
avoidably perish; and that you no further re- 
pent than you forsake your sins: that repen- 
tance consists, not in having your feelings vio- 
lently agitated, in what some men call being 
shaken over hell, &c.; but in such a sorrow for 
sin as produces amendment of life, in ceasing 
See that 
you daily reduce these views to practice. Ex- 
amine yourselves; consider your ways; depart 
from whatever you find contrary to the will of 
God, either in your spirit or conduct; seek for 
an increase of purity both in heart and life. 
Remember you can no further enjoy peace than 
you obtain deliverance from sin. Build not on 
frames and feelings; hope not to be saved for 
your opinions; but always keepin mind that 
holiness is essential to happiness. 


6. Remember that faith in Christ, the neces- 
sity of which you have been taught, consists not 
in notions about his person, nor in a_ reliance 
on his merits, nor in a mere persuasion that he 
died for you, nor in certain rapturous feelings, 
but in the steady belief of what he taught, as 
coming from God, and being of divine authori- 
ry; not in a cold-hearted assent to the truth of 
his docrines, but in such a hearty reception of 
the gospel as fixes our faith and hope in God. 
| Peter i. 21. and produces obedience to the 
truth believed. Seek to increase in this faith. 
Obey the truth so far as you understand it. Let 
your conversation be as it. becometh the g 
You know that faith \ 
works. Tf, with: the ideas you fave 
you live in disobedience to the gos will 
show yourselves of all men the most inconsis- 
tent, and be the most self-condemned. O! 
tremble at the thought of allowing yourselves 
}in the practice of any known sin, or in the 
‘omission of any known duty. 
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7. Remember you are called to walk as 
Christ also walked; to Jet the same mind be 
in you which was also in him; to conform 
yourselves to his example; to imitate his bu- 
mility, meekness, gentleness, peaceable and 
forgiving temper; to be like him ir piety, res- 
ignation, patience, and submission to the will 
of Ged; to love one another as he hath loved 
you; to be tender-hearted, compassionate and 
kind, as he was; to resist evil, to obey God as 
he did; to imitate his purity, holiness, goodness, 
and love; to love, forgive, and pray for your 
enemies as he did for his. In all these things 
you are called to be like Christ, and with your 
views of his person, as one made in all things 
like unto his brethren, you must feel it practi- 
cable to attain his likeness in all these respects : 
and let me remind you that your own happi- 
;ness, and the suceess of the cause of truth 
}among you, much depend on your conformity 
to his example. 

S. You have been taught that life and im- 
mortality are brought to light by the gospel ; 
that eternal life is the gift of God through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord. Consequently the gospel 
must appeur to you of the highest possible im- 
| portance ; itis the only ground on which you 
/can have an assured hope of a future life, on 
-which you can look for immortality and glory. { 
How strictly, then, ought you adhere to the} 
gospel! how zealous ought you to be for its 
truth and success! how diligent in seeking to 
be grounded in its real facts and genuine doc- 
trines! Acquit yourselves like candidates for 
eternal life. Live like those who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, are waiting for glo- 
ry, honor, and immortality. Guard against an 
inordinate attachment to earthly things; against 
}a worldly spirit; against the influence of a sen- 
sual gratification ; and give diligence, that you 





























9. Let me exhort you to kee» your minds 
open to conviction; to be very diligent in your 
inquiries after truth. You have not yet discov- 
ered the whole of truth, nor, perhaps, detected 
all your errors. Go on, my brethren, and you! 
will grow in grace, and in the knowledge of | 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Bear with each other’s 
weaknesses and mistakes, and love as brethren. 
Treat all your fellow Christians, however much | 
they may differ from you, with candor and af- | 
fection. Look well to your spirit and conduct | 
in every respect. Remember, if you manifest | 
a bad spirit, you cannot excuse yourselves by 
saying it is the fault of your nature; if you in- 
dulge unlovely tempers, you cannot consistent- 
ly say it is the devil who stirs them up in you ; 
if you live in sin, you cannot comfort yourselves 
with the delusive notion, that anothéef was pun- 
ished in your stead, and that you are covered 
with his righteousness. 

10. Though you have renounced the Cal- 
vinistic notion of hell torments, yet you be- 
lieve that the wicked will be punished accord- 
ing to their works, and that none will be hap- 
py until they become holy: and as your views 








al fulness should dwell, even the very one’ 





lead you to think that God acts from love, in 





every part of his conduct towards his creatures, 
this should teach you to act from a principle of 
love, in every part of your conduct, towards all 
men. May love increase and abound among 
ou! 

Finally, brethren, farewell ; may the blessing 
of our heavenly Father be upon you all! 

I remain your willing servant in the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God. 











4 WORD RESPECTING ONE DUTY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN MINISTER. 


It is the duty of the minister of the Gospel, 
to be above all improper fear of human censure, 
and all inordinate desire of human applause. 
He should discharge the solemn functions of his 
office with zeal, with seriousness, with affec- 
tion, and with faithfulness, And alas! for him, 
if unmindful of the deep responsibility laid upon 
him, and solicitous chiefly for the favor of men, 
he shall be found at last, to have accommodated 
his doctrine to the wishes of his hearers, to have 
altered, or perverted, or kept back any part of 
the truth, because his preaching should not be 
offensive to his flock, and to have sought their 
present favor, at the expense of their everlasting 
welfare. If the servant of the Lord must be 
patient and gentle to all, he must also unite 
Christian fortitude and courage, with constancy 
and meekness. When he ascends the pulpit, 
he ought to Jose sight of every consideration, 
but that of seeking to promote the glory of God, 
and the salvation of men. And though it can- 
not be but encouraging to him, to know that 
his services are useful and acceptable to those 
for whom he labors, he must always bear in 
mind, that the motive by which he should be 
actuated in seeking to please them, must not be 
self-love, but benevolence. He must not be 
chiefly solicitous for popularity and praise, but 
desirous todo good. It is undoubtedly a delight- 
tul and gratifying thing, to see the house of God 
regularly crowded by devout worshippers, and 
attentive hearers; but it is gratifying to the 
preacher, who has the spirit of his Master, not 
because ofhis popularity, not because it is a 
public testimony to the superiority of his talents 
and eloquence over those of others, but because 
it enables him to be more extensively useful to 
his fellow creatures. The Christian minister 
may innocently desire to possess the favor and 
affection of his flock ; but he knows that he can 
only consistently seek their approbation, by la- 
boring for their benefit, and by aiding them to 
secure their best, their immortal interests. 

But above all, the minister of the Gospel 
must himself strive to act, in all things, agreea- 
bly with the principles and precepts of the reli- 


gion which he teaches. In charity, in purity 
of manners, in integrity of character, in godli- 
a preach- 








Ty as well as publicly, 
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er and efficacy of all his instructions 
tations, however excellent and Seri 
may be. If we would Jabor with success, there- 
fore, he must be an example to the believers, in 
holiness of living, as well as in word and doc- 
trine. He must watch over himselfas well as 
over others. He must take heed to his own 
ways, and to his own heart, lest after having 
directed others in the Christian race, he should 
himself lose the prize. There is danger of this; 
and even Paul, the inspired and devout Apostle, 
felt it. ‘I keep under my body,’ he says, ‘and 
bring it into subjection : lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I myself should 
be a castway !” 


CO-OPERATION OF THE PEOPLE WITH THEIR 
MINISTER NEEDFUL. 


The minister of the Gospel should be rewar- 
ded by the kindness and attention of his peo- 
ple, in the social intercourses of life, and by their 
countenance and concurrence in his public la- 
bors. He needs their co-operation as well as 
their friendsh’p; and both ate requisite to his 
comfort and usefulness. There are trials and 
anxieties connected with his work which call 
for sympathy, and which a mere cold civility, 
or an occasional manifestation of kindness, on 
the part of those in whose service he is enga- 
ged, will but ill enable him to bear. His hap- 
piness is to a considerable extent in their pow- 
er, and they should be careful that it does not 
suffer in their hands. But no personal atten- 
tion, no hospitality, nu social kindness, no af- 
fection, will make a minister happy, unless he 
can also obtain the zealous concurrence of his 
congregation in his efforts to do good, and in 
the measures of usefulness which he proposes. 
Of course, there are consolations which he en- 
joys, from the inward consciousness that he is 
endeavoring to do his duty, and from the pre- 
cious influences of religion upon his mind, even 
when his exertions are not thus seconded by his 
flock, and of which, no earthly vicissitude, nei- 
ther indifference, nor neglect, on the part of oth- 
ers, whilst he is faithful, can deptivehim. But 
his ‘ best human support’ is found in the steady 
countenance and aid of those to whom he min- 
isters. And various are the ways in which 
they may give him this support. Itis in their 
power greatly to encourage and assist him, by 
affording him all the facilities which their sta- 
tion, or character, or liberality, or personal in- 
fluence, can command, in his labors for the in- 
struction and salvation of mankind. Are they 
heads of families? * How much is it in the pow- 
er of every parent or master, to promote, or de- 
feat, the aim of the professional teacher? His 
children, dependants, and connexions, imbibe 
from him the tone of respect and attention, or 
of disregard and ridicule. He may obliterate 
the impression made, or stamp it into charac- 
ters so deep as never to be obliterated. There 
is on his head a solemn responsibility!’ Are 
they persons of property or leisure? How bene- 
ficially may they employ either the one or the 
other, in promoting the spread of truth and 
righteousness in the world,—in the support of 
Sabbath Schools, in the relief of the poor, in 
the instruction of the ignorant, in the general 
advancement of knowledge and virtue! Are 
they persons of judgment and piety? Hew 
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much may they strengthen the hands of their} adequate cause is assigned. The point, upon | 


minister, by consulting with him for the promo- 
tion of congregational prosperity, and by warm- 
ly uniting with him in forming and executing 
plans of benevolence! Every member of a | 
Christian society, should remember that he “4 
called upon to do something for the furtherance | 


of the cause in which that society is united;| The attempt has been made, in the form of in- 
and every one, if he will seek it, may find 0) ci nuation rather than direct argument, but has 


appropriate and useful splrere of exertion. ‘The | 
experience of the old, and the activity of the} 


young, the bounty of the rich, the counsels of | secondary causes, which operated to a considera- 
the wise, and the good wishes of men of every, ble extent to promote the early spread of Christ- 


condition, should be thrown, as it were, into a} 
common stock, for the common benefit.’ Then | 
would there be life and vigor in our Churches, | 
and the active and zealous laborer would have | 


his best recompense, in the delightful convic- | 


tion that his labor had not been in vain in the pectation of a future life. These and other sec- 
| ondary causes, set forta with so much plausi- 
~ | bility by Mr Gibbon, may have had some effect, 


Lord. 
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WHY DO WE BELIEVE CHRISTIANITY TO BE A DI- 
VINE REVELATION ? 


This question might be answered by three. 
propositions. First, we believe Christianity to | 
be a divine revelation, because this belief is the 
most rational and satisfactory mode of account| 
ing for its origin, progress and establishment in 
the world. Second, we believe it to be a di- 
vine revelation, because it presents direct evi- | 
dence of the fact, in the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of its records, and thus sustains the 
credibility, under the circumstances of its wit- 
nesses, of the facts those records present. Third, 
we believe it to be a divine revelation, because 
of the superior excellence and value of the reli- 
gion itself, because of its adaptation to the con-' 
dition and wants of mankind, and because of 
the peculiar character of its author, and the im- 
portance and influence of that character as a 


model and guide to men. 

These three propositions seem to cover the 
whole ground, and to present, what may be 
termed, the philosophical argument, the direct 
historical argument, and the internal argument 
in favor of the truth and divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. 

The philosophical argument rests upon a 
principle just in itself, and the basis of all rea- | 
soning, whether upon physical or moral sub- | 
jects, viz., that every effect must have a cause, 
and a cause adequate to its production. It as- 
sumes and contends that the admission of the | 
truth and divine origin of the Christian religion 
is necessary to account for certain undeniable 
facts, is the only adequate cause that can be) 
assigned for those facts. The course of thought, 
by which it brings us to this conclusion, is this. 
We find Christianity existing in the world. It! 
is widely diffused. It is firmly established. It 
exerts a benign influence upon the human) 
heart. It receives the homage of millions on | 
millions, who cling to it with devout reverence 
nna aentitnda ana faith whieh aglarges their 

and crowns 
lory. This} 

and obser- | 

SAtGi. we ur, We wish to. 
find some cause for the existence and power of | 
Christianity. We ask not here what cause 
Christianity assigns, what account of itself 
Christianity gives. We go not to its records 
or documents, but we go to what is called pro-| 
fane history. We trace back the history of the 
world, century after century, and on arriving at 
a certain period, some eighteen centuries back, | 
we find that independently of the New Testa- | 
ment, or of any direct Christian documents or | 


testimony, we can, on the authority of other} 
than Christian writers, establish certain impor- | 
tant facts. These facts, generally and succinct- 

ly stated, are that the Christian religion had its 

origin in Judea, during the reign of Tiberius 

Cesar, that the founder of this religion, Jesus. 
of Nazareth, was crucified, that his religion 

when first promulgated, was the object of gen- 
eral abhorrence and contempt, that the profes- 
sors, and especially the apostles or publishers 
of this religion met with cruel persecution, that 

nevertheless the cause advanced, many embrac- | 
ed the novel and obnoxious faith, which spread | 
with such rapidity, that in the reign of Nero, | 
about forty years after the first publication of 
Christianity, the number of Christians in the 

city of Rome itself, was so great as to attract 
the notice and awaken the jealousy of the gov- | 
ernment and expose them to an imperial perse- 
cution, and that in the reign of Trajan, about 
an hundred years after its promulgation, the 
Christians had become so numerous in a popu- 


lous province of Asia Minor, that the Pro-Con- 


sul, Pliny, in a letter to the Emperor, which is 


still extant, complains that the temples of the 


gods are almost entirely deserted, and asks for 
advice, though he seems to disapprove of vio- 
lence and persecution, on the ground that the 
Christians have become so numerous and pow- 
erful. 

Now these facts, which are undeniable and 
independent of any Christian records or testimo- 


| question recurs, where did these secondary cau- 


| and intrepid zeal of the early Christians ? 


ny, must be accounted for, must have had some 


adequate cause. The cause, which Christianity 
assigns, is that this Jesus of Nazareth was a 


prophet and messenger of God, that he wrought , 
miracles in attestation of his divine commision | 
to teach the doctrines he promulgated, that. 


though he was put to death by his enemies, he 
was raised to life on the third day, that he as- 


cended to his Father, that shortly afterwards he | 
communicated to his apostles the promised gift. 


of the holy spirit, by which they were enabled | 


10 awaken attention by the signal and incon-| 
testable miracles which they wrought, and to 


produce conviction by the freedom and courage, | 


the energy and power with which they preach- 
ed and bore witness to the truth. Admitting this 
account to be true, the problem is solved, an 
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which the philosophical argument turns, is 
whether any other cause or causes adequate to 
the production of these effects can be assigned, 
and the answer, for which the Christian con- 
ténds, is that no such cause can be assigned. 


not been successful. Undoubtedly there were 


ianity, such as the intolerant but not unsocial 
zeal, of the primitive Christians, their pure and 
austere morals, the union and discipline of the 
eatly Christian church, and the confident ex- 


but they are not sufficient or satisfactory as an 
ultimate account of the matter. Because the 
ses come from? These causes are in them- 
selves effects, which require an adequate and 
sufficient cause to be assigned for their produc- 
tion. Whence arose the ‘intolerant but not 
unsocial zeal,’ the firm, unresisting, inflexible 


Whence came the .pure and austere morality, 
the practice of which so distinguished the prim- 
itive believers? What produced the union and 
harmony, or the spirit of love, by which they 
were bound together? Where did they gain 
that confident expectation of a future life, and 


indeed, is not religion; but religion is never 
- immoral, 
charities or burning zeal, if truth is despised ; 
if there is no love for it in the heart; if party 
ends and opinions are preferred to it? These 
things furnish a far stronger presumption against 





of a future life so different from any idea that 
prevailed upon the subject in the heathen world? 
These secondary causes, admitting their influ- 
ence, which some are disposed to over estimate, 


must be accounted for. It is difficult to ac- 


count for them without admitting the supernat- | 


ural agency to which Christianity appeals. 
When we trace any event back to the precise 
time and circumstances under which it happen- 
ed, we can always find, we can always discov- 
er in the intellectual, social, moral world, some 
where, causes adequate to its production. For 
instance, when we trace back the history of the 
freedom of these United States, to the revolu- 
tion of 1776, we find in the circumstances of 
the times, causes in operation adequate to the 
result which we find was produced. When 
we review the early history of Mohammedan- 
isn, we find causes in operation adequate to the 
result produced, without the supposition of su- 
nernatural agency. We do not find these in 
the origin and early history of Christianity. It 
cannot be pretended that Christianity made its 
way by the same means, and an appeal to the 
same motives through which Mohammedanism 
and other successful religions have prevailed. 
In its early promulgation and establishment, it 
was not a religion favored and advocated by 
the civil magistrate, nor by the priesthood, nor 
by the military, nor by the philosophers, nor by 
the vulgar. It did not accommodate itself to 
the prejudices, nor flatter the vices, nor appeal | 
to the passions of any portion of the community. | 
It opposed itself to the prejudices, habits, vices, 
How 
Admit 
Christianity to be a direct, divine revelation, ad- 


passions of a!], and yet it conquered all. 
shall we account for this success ? 
mit the facts which Christians have always as- 
signed as the foundation of their faith, and the 
difficulty vanishes. Deny these, and you leave 
a mighty effect without any adequate cause. 
If the cause which Christianity assigns be not 
admitted, if Christ did not go about doing good, 
speaking as never man spake, and doing works 
which no man could do save God were with 
him in the world, if he did not live and teach 
and work miracles, if he did not die and rise ' 
again from the dead, if these events, the cause 
which Christianity itself assigns, be not admit 
ted, no other satisfactory cause can be assigned. 


The Christian believer defies scepticism with 


all its ingenuity and sophistry, to give any oth- 
er satisfactory account of the origin and pro-| 
gress of Christianity, but that which Christian- ! 
ity itself gives and asserts to be true. 
| 
RELIGIOUS ZEAL NOT ALWAYS A TRUE MEASURE | 

OF PIETY. 





Zeal is good—would that some of us had 
more of it. But it often passes for more than 
it is worth, is mistakea for what is better than 
itself, and made to cover a multitude of sins. 
This is as wrong as it is common. ‘It isa 
vulgar and pernicious error, [we quote from the 
last Edinburgh Review] and one common to 


all religions, to mistake religious zeal for piety. 


Judged by this standard, the Jews must have | 


been very pious and good men; for they had a 
‘ godly zeal,’ says one who knew them well. 
So must also Saul; for where shall we find a 
soul stirred by such deep religious convictions 
as that of the persecuting, blaspheming Saul, 
as painted to us by his own hand? The zeal- 
ots of the Inquisition, the exterminating Ma- 
hometans, must be held forth as models of trans 
scendant piety ; for where was there ever zeal 
more ardent, belief more sincere? But what 
said the Savior? He said of those on whom 
he pronounced his severest judgments, that, 
whilst following their evil courses, they shall 
think they are doing God service. Saul, when 
his eyes were opened to see the truth, called 
himself ‘a blasphemer, persecutor and injuri- 
ous ;’ and in one of his letters, as if he foresaw 
this inveterate propensity of some to confound 
zeal with piety—especially when accompanied 
by mortification and self-denial—he declares, 
that a man may give all his goods to feed the 
poor, and his body to be burned, and it shall 
profit him nothing. In a Christian man, what 
else is goodness but the being like God, and the 
having those qualities which we ascribe to God 
in the highest perfection? And what are they 
but truth, justice, mercy and love? Morality, 


| their surrow at the loss of a highly valued and zealous 


} 


What avail austerities, boundless 


intrinsic goodness than the former do in its fa- 
vor.’ 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


We take the subjoined account from the Ju- 
ly number of the London Christian Reformer. 


* This anniversary was held, purauant to notice, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 2nd and 8rd of June. The 
meeting on Wednesday was held in Essex-Street Chapel, 
for the transaction of business, I. Ashton Yates, Esq., 
M. P., inthe chair. Much interesting discussion here 
took p'ace and various Revolutions were paseed. On 
Thursday, the religious service of the Association was ! 
conducted, before a numerous auditory, at the New Grav- 
el Pit Meeting, Hackney,—the introductory parts of the 
service being by the Rev, J. Murch, of Bath, and the 
Rev H. Acton, of Exeter, and the sermon being preach- 
ed by the Rev E. Talbot, of Tenterden,—which made so | 
pleasant aud deep an impression upon the hearers, that a 





} 
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genera! wish is expressed that the Committee may pro- | 
cure its publication, After divine service, the members 
and friends of the Society, both ladies and gentlemen, re- 
paired, to the number of nearly 300, to a collation, at the 
great room of the late Mermaid ‘Tavern, Hackney. The 
chair was suitably and ably filled by James Young, Esq., 
the oklest member of the New Gravel-Pit congregation. | 
A succession of gentlemen addressed the the meeting on 
topics growing out of the occasion, and wer® listened to 
with fixed attention by a delighted auditory.” 


The following are among the Resolution pas- 


sed at the meeting on Wednesday. 
* That the attendants at this Meeting desire to express 


member, by the decease of the late Mr Joho Towill Kart. 
They cannot forbear placing on record their high sense 
of the value and constancy of Mr Raw’s services to this 
Society in particular, as well as to the cause which it. 
studies to promote. They remenber with grateful.ve- > 
spect that Mr Rutt has not only connected bis name, by 
his literary labors, with that of the honored Priestley, as a 
\ lover of Truth and Virtue, Sut that he has added anuther to 
| the many bright examples furnished in the past tine of the 
' close connexion between Rational Piety and high Moral 
» Integrity—between Christian Unitarianism and devotion 
to the cause of Civil and Religious Liberty—of Seripta- 
tural Science and Intellectual Culture. 

That this Meeting are desirous of recording their high 


' sense of the moral courage, integrity and love of truth, | 


manifested by the late William Frend, Exq., M. A., who, 
having in early life embraced the principles of Unitarian- 
isin, nobly relinquished the prospeets of advancement ” 
the Established Church; devoted himself to the study of 
the Scriptures, in conjunction with various branches of 
Literature and Science; and was uniformly distinguish. | 
ed as the active and zealons friend of Free Inquiry, of 
Religious Liberty, aod of the Intellectual and Mosal Cul- | 
tivation of all his fellow-creatures. 
That this Body rejoices in the visit now paid to then | 
by one of the most liberal, eloquent and able preachers of | 
the Protestant Chureh in France, M. Martin Paschoud, 
late President of the Consistorial Church of Paris. Hav. 
ing recently arrived in London, and intending to make a | 
tour through the Northern provinces, we trust his recep. | 
tion by our brethren and fellow-countrymen will every ) 
where be cordial and fraternal, and that he will be able | 
on his return to bis own land to take with him encourag- | 
ing accounts of the progress of Scriptural Investigation. 
and pure Christian Truth among ourselves. 
That in the opinion of this Meeting, it is exiremely de- ' 
sirable that efforts should be made to send to the princi- | 
pal towns of the kingdom, from time to time, Deputations j 
for th» purposes of representing the General Committee, | 
and endeavoring nore effectually to promote the tmpor- 


| tant objects of the Association.’ 


SIR MATTHEW HALE’S VIEWS OF TRUE RELIGION. 

Sir Matthew Hale, who was Chief Justice in 
England in the reign of Charles th second, | 
wrote an essay on the ‘ Nature ol true Refigion,’ | 
which might be read with great profit by many 
of different sects in our own day. The spirit 
and tendency of the work may be judged of 
from the following pithy extract, which express- | 
es, on an important topic, the enlarged views | 
entertained by Unitarian Christians, and in all | 
that is essential, is as applicable to the present 
time, as to that in which it was written, 


‘It is a pitiful thing to see one placing all his religion 
in holding the Pope to be Christ’s viear; another placing 
religion in this, to hold no Papist can be saved; one | 
holding all religion to consist in holding Epise: pacy to! 
be jure divino; another, by holding Presbytery to be | 


jure divino; another, in erying up congregational gov- | 


ernment; another, in Anabaptize; one, in placing all re- | 
ligion in the strict observation of all ceremonies; anoth- 
er ina strict refusal of all; one, holding a great part of 
religion in putting off the hat and bowing at the uame of | 
Jesus; another, indging a man an idolater for it; anda 


third, placing his religion in putting off his hat to none; | 


| and so, like a company of boys that blow bubbles out of a 


walnut shell, every one runs after his bubble and calls it 


Religion; and every one measures the religion or irreli- | 


| gion of another by their agreeing or dissenting with them | 


in these or the like matters; and at best, while we scram. | 
ble and wrangle about the pieces of the shell, the kernel | 
is either lost, or gotten by some that doth not prize any | 
of their cuntents. 

Believe it, Religion is quite another thing frem all these | 


matters. Hethat fears the Lord of heaven and earth, walks 
humbly before him, thankfully lays hold of the mesage of 
redemption by Christ Jesus, strives to express his thank- | 
fulness by the sincerity of his obedience, is sorry with all 
his soul when he comes short of his duty, walks wajenful- 
ly in the denial of himself, and holds no confederacy with | 
any lust or known sin, if he falls in the least meaaire is | 
restless till he hath made his peace by true repentance, | 
is true in his promise, just in his actions, charitable to the | 
poor, sincere in his devotions; that will not deliberately 
dishonor God, though with the greatest security of Mapu | 
nity, that hath his hope in heaven and his conversitioo | 
in heaven; that dare not do an unjust: act, though rever } 
so much to his advantage; and all this because he sees | 
Him that is invisible, and fears him because he bves ! 
Him, fears Him aa well for his goodness as his greatress; | 
—such a man, whether he be au Episcopal, or a Prfsby- , 
terian, or an Independent, or an Anabaptist, whether he 
wears a surplice or wears none, whether he hears organs 
or hears none, whether he kneels at the communid¢n or | 
for conscience’ sake stands or sits,—he hath the life of \ 
religion in him, aud that life acts in him and willton- 
form his soul to the image of his Savior, and walk dong ( 
with him to eternity, notwithstanding his practice or ; 
non-practice of these indifferents. 

On the other side, if a man fears not the eternal God, ? 
dares commit any sin with presumption, can drink extes- } 
sively, swear vainly or falsely, commit adultery, lie, cozan, | 


cheat, break his promises, live loosely,—though he pie- 
tise every ceremony never so curiously, or as stubboply 
oppose them; though he ery down bishops or ery ddvn 
presbytery; though he be re-baptized every day, or thogh 


ewe ee rere me os 


he disclaim against it as heresy; though he fast all he 
Lent, or fasts not out of pretence of avoiding superstitiin, 
—yet, notwithstanding these and a thousandmore exterial ‘ 
conformities or zealous oppositions of them, he wants he . 
Life of Religion.’ 


THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


In the last number of this Journal, (July J5, ' 


Board of Education of its devoted and indefa | 
gable Secretary. It presents an encouraging ! 
| 





survey of the condition and progress of t 


a ed 
? 


1841,) appears the fourth Annual Report to r ‘2 








schools of the commonwealth during the past 
year; and furnishes statistics from which eve- 
ry one may form an independent judgment as 
to their actual state. ut, ‘in addition to cer- 
tain visible and palpable improvements, capa- 
ble.of being specifically enumerated, there are 
causes silently at work,’ from which results still 
more desirable are continually developed. 
Among these, is the increase of appropriations, 
compared with former years, for the support of | 
schools ; increase in the average length of the 
schools; and especially the brightening and 
encouraging prospects of that meritorious class 
of persons engaged in teaching the schools. 
Having adverted to these topics, and to the in- 
creasing attention, which has been visible du- 
ring the past year in parents and in School | 
Committees in visiting the schools, Mr Mann 
remarks : 


* More schoolhouses have heen erected within the State 
during the last year, than for the ten years preceding 
1838; and, generally speaking, they are of a description 
vastly superior to those formerly built. Boston, Lowell, 
Charlestown, Roxbury, have erected splendid edifices, at 
once demonstrating the liberality of their citizens, and 
foretokening the benefits to be enjoyed by their children, 
Within the last eight mouths, the town of Plymouth has 
erected six new schoolhouses, and repaired three old 
ones, 

These and similar improvements, in the administration 
of the system, though they may eluce statistical tables, 
cannot have been made without the happiest influences,both 
intellectual and moral, upon the schools, A pupil may 


; tains with his Creator, and if it be not impreg- 





understand the lessons he reads better than before; he 
may acquire knowledge in such a way that it will stay by 
hin during life, instead of evaporating just as fast as his | 
recitations proceed; he may be stimulated to double his 

exertions, and thereby to increase both bis attainments 

and tus ability; be may be led to act from higher motives, 

and to look upen all the great duties of life with a clearer 

vision; and yet there may be no scales, in which all | 
these improvements can be weighed, at the close of the | 
school term. It is, however, the steady accumulation of 
these elements, during the years of pupilage, which leads 
to the formation of a lofiy character in adult life. When, | 
therefore, we see that favoring influences are at work, we 
cannot be skeptical as to their results. We do nat doubt | 
the influences of one fertilizing shuwer, or of one day of | 
genial sunshine, upon our greia-fields or our orchards, 


{ 
t 


kernel of the grain, nor apply any subtile test to show | 


how much the feait has gained in the richuess of its fla- | 
vor. | 

In regard to the current year, I have reason to believe 
that the improvement of the schools, in the more appro- | 
priate selection of studies, in the thoroughness of the in- 
strection given, and in that exercise of mind that gives 
strength as well as knowledge, will greatly exceed that 
of any previous years The grand truths, that the object 
of justruction and training is not seo much to enable a 
child to narrate the great things which others have done, 
as to cultivate the judginent and diseretion by which, in } 
similar circamstances, he could do the same things him- | 
self; not so much to commit to memory the contents of a 4 
book, as to acquire, in some good degree, the knowledge 
and the ability by whieh the book itself was produced, | 
aad from which, ifthe book were lost, he could reproduce | 
it; that study and recitations are of liule consequence, 
except us they lead to habits of investigation, and ofa 
clear statement of things known; and that external ac- 
tions are pething in comparison with the motives from | 
which they emanate ;—these reforming aad revolutioniz- | 
ing truths are every day penetratiyg deeper and deeper 
into the minds of those who ave superintending the edu- 
cation of our youth. 

\ 


EDUCATION IS DISCIPLINE. 
We have read, with great pleasure, several 
essays on the subject of Education, by the Rev. 
J. R. Beard, one of the Unitarian ministers of 





Manchester, England. The extract which “ah 
lows relates to a topic of vast importance, yet | 


. . ! 
one that is too little regarded by the mass of | 


By the way, it appears | 
from late foreign periodicals, that the Universi- 
ty of Giessen, in Germany, has recently confer- | 
red the degree of Doctor of Divinity on Mr! 
Beard, on account of his theological writings. 


people in this country. 


* Education is discipline, and must be enter- | 
ered on and pursued as discipline—the disci- | 
pline of the faculties. Too many make Educa- | 
tion to consist in certain outward results; a 
dexterity of the lips or the fingers. Can a boy 
read *or write? If so, he is educated; if he | 
cannot, he is uneducated. But a high educa- 
tion may be given, apart from this mere me- | 
ehanical skill. Let me not be misunderstood. | 
Iam not speaking against this ability; it is | 
needful ;—but endeavoring to lead the reader's | 
thoughts to a higher attainment—to one great 
end of Education, to its very essence. Educa- | 
tion is in the training of the powers and em- | 
phatically in the training of the mental and | 
moral capacities. Many persons have no idea | 
of Education but so far as it appears in certain 
external acts, has an immediate bearing on the 
common pursuits of business, enables a youth | 
to enter a counting house, or transact the duties | 
of the shop, or compute the earnings of the 
farm. A good education—true education, | 
while it does not neglect these results, aims at 

} 


i 
| 


i 
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far higher effects—effects for which the ma- 
jority have no eye, no estimate, no desire; it! 
aims at the perfecting of human nature, at | 
strengthening and harmonizing the powers, at | 
quickening and purifying the mental vision, ! 
controlling and sweetening the affections of | 
the heart,—at bringing the whole man into} 
full, energetic, and well-balanced action. And! 
this it aims at not merely nor so much for any | 
ulterior purpose, as for an end in itself—wor- | 
thy, irrespectively of any result, to be sought | 
with unremitted assiduity. It therefore re- 
quires many a process to be gone through, the 
immediate or even the remote good of which | 
the uninitiated may be wholly unable to dis- 
cern. ‘ Why’—such persons are wont to ask 
—‘ should my child study the mathematics, he 
is not to be an engineer ?’——‘ why should the 
children of the poor be familiarized with works 
of the imagination, they are not designed to be 
poets ?? What then? Has not your child a 
head to think? Have not the youthful poor 
hearts to feel—a character to be formed—a 
character which is their life, the source I mean 
of their ehief good or ill? Bear in mind that 
we are discoursing of the education of man— 
of the training which a being ought to receive 
who is endowed with various capacities, and | 
who cannot be in a state of entire health, who | 
cannot enjoy the happiness of his nature, ex- | 
cept he, and nota part of him, be educated— | 


except all his faculties be subjected to a simul- | 


taneous and well-proportioned discipline. 

Train the young to think justly, to feel cor- | 
rectly, to chasten their desires, to command 
their passions, to control their imagination, 
that they may enjoy the full happiness of 
which their nature is susceptible, and discharge 
the full measure of their duty to society.’ 

‘And this leads me to another principle in 
popular education. It should have a rela- 
tion to the future pursuits of life. We must 
regard not merely the faculties but the destina- 
tion of an individual. One end, and not the 
least, of education is to prepare a child to fulfil 
the duties of the man. This is so obvious a 
duty that argument is not necessary to sustain 
the assertion of it. It is not only admitted ; 
but contended for even by those who do not | 








in the procession. 


| part of her office, 
| Movemen's against the empire of darkness, not with ear- 


value the higher discipline of the mind. Yet 
what have our elementary schools done for this 





purpose? What are they now doing? Almost 
nothing—nothing except the trivial preparation 
which may chance to ensue from the practice 
of readiug and writing and the like. First 
among the preparatory studies for future life I 
place morality. I say morality, I should have 
said religion, had not religion been of so secta- 
rian a nature, as to call up in the mind the 
idea of domination and rivalry, and heartburn- 
ings and dogmas. But the morality of the 
school will be—as indeed morality every 
where else—miserably defective if it be not 
founded on the great relations which man sus- 


nated with the pious and benevolent spirit of 
the Savior of the world. I would, indeed, la- 
bor most strenuously to keep away from our 
youth the defilements of bigotry, but I must as- 
sert their right to have the basis of their char- 
acter laid on the only solid foundation—Christ- 
ian principle warmed and mellowed by Christ- 
ian love. And certainly it is to be regretted 
that religion as such—and the ministers of re- 
ligion in their proper character, cannot be wel- 
comed in the discipline of our primary schools. 
We had, however, better wake the sacrifice 
than have those schools the arena of low and 
conflicting passions, and permit them to lose in 
good and human and national feeling what 
they might probably gain in power. We may, 
however, make the sacrifice less, if only we are 
careful to enshrine in our schools the pure spir- 
it of the gospel of Christ as found in the histo- 
ries of the New Testament. Ard how can | 
this be done? To no small extent by all 
those who exert an influence over them, and 
particularly the teachers, breathing themselves 
a spirit of general good-will, of enlightened na- 
tionalism, of pure and spiritual benevolence ;— 
if they are men and women who have a con- 





trol over their own minds and hearts, and 
hence can bear and forbear, be peaceful amid | 
disturbance, gentle under provocation, kind in 


; _expostulation, yet firm in punishment, strictly | 
though we cannot measure the increase of size in a single | 


just, yet tempering justice with ‘mercy, and in 
,all their discipline mindful that in each heart 
entrusted to their keeping, there is to the child 
the most precious thing on earth, to its parents 
a source of comfort or discomfort, to society a 
blessing or a plague, a little world of feeling 
and impulse most delicate in its texture, most 
rich in its capabilities, hardening and become | 





| rigid, self-willed, masterful and selfish under se- | 


verity and harshness, but budding and blossom- | 


ing with the fairest flowers and fruit of human 
love, if only the kindly warmth of human af: | 
fection be habitually applied. Here is the} 
great secret of a good moral education—in this | 
reduction of Christianity to practice—this em- ' 
bodying it in the life and shedding forth its | 
choicest influences in the looks, words, actions | 
and general bearing of those who do so much | 
to give the school its moral tone. And I would | 
even venture to say—so important is this influ- | 
ence, that without it, all set efforts at teaching | 
morality will be of small avail and may} 
possibly be subverted by the prevalence | 
of an anti-christian and an anti-humane, 
spirit.’ 


} 

} 

os - | 
CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Quincy, Ill., July 27, 1841. 
Dear Sir,—On Monday last, (July Sth,) we. 


; 


had a Union Sabbath School celebration. All 
the Schools connected with the religious Soci- 
eties turned out, forming a procession of four | 
or five hundred children—and marched to the | 
Baptist Church. Several short addresses were | 
made by the clergymen present. Mr Moore, the 
Unitarian minister, spoke to the children. One | 
of the adresses was in German by the Lutheran | 


clergyman. He ad@ressed the German children | 


present. Several appropriate hymns were | 
sung by the children. After these ser-'! 


vices, the procession was again formed, and | 


‘marched to the Bluff overlooking the Mississip- | 


pi. Here a long bower had been erected, and | 
all, children, teachers, parents, were provided | 
with seats, and partook of an entertainment | 
consisting of three kinds of cake, and pure cold | 
Every thing passed off pleasantly. 
The children were delighted, and I doubt not 
the day will be long remembered by them. 


Our School numbered well, as they marched 


water. 


Yours truly, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In a letter from an Orthodox correspondent, 
‘E. R. Tyler,’ of the Connecticut ‘ Congrega- 
tional Observer,’ dated, Boston, July 20, 1841, 
we find the following candid remarks, under the 
head, Harvard University. 


* Having had three of my ancestors ina direct line grad- 
uate at this venerable institution, I have a sort of filial re- 
gard for it, whichever the Christian cannot feel, who 
sunply thinks of it, as the intended * school of the propb- 
ets,’ founded by the fathers of New Eugland and of the 
New England Churches. T attended the recent visitation 
of the Theological Seminary in the chapel of the college 
and dived with the faculty and alumni who were present 
on that occasion, ‘The graduating class consisted of only 
three young gentlemen, who acquitted themselves very 
commendably, although, as you would natarally suppose, 
not without exposing the peculiar errors of their sect. 
They uttered with this exception, many true and noble 
sentiments. I was particularly pleased with the disserta- 
tion of Mr James 1, F. Coolidge on * the meaus relied on 
by Christ for the establishment and perpetuity of his reli- 
gion,’ in which he spoke of the sabbath, the ministry and 
the church as a means of divine Appointinent for the 
evangelization of the world.—The church he said, was 
designed to be a witness, to testify to the world the 
trath of Christianity, which, he does by an observance of 
the sacraments, by such excellent lives as no other class of 
men will lead. But to give this silent testimony is only 
She is also bound to make aggressive 


nal weapons but with truth and love, and to subdue the 
world to the sway of Jesus Christ. She should boldly as- 
sail every vicious practice and dangerous error, and scat- 
ter with a liberal hand the light of divine knowledge. 
In alluding to the late discussions in Boston of the ques- 
tion whether the sabbath, ministry and church are chris- 
tian institions, he thought they bad resulted in good; for 
while some had discovered that every day is ina sense a 
holy day, every christian a preacher, and every assembly 
of christians a church, yet the people have settled down 
in the firm conclusion that it is the wise design of Christ 
to have one day in seven devoted particularly to religion, 
and an order of men whose business it shall be to preach 
the gospel, and an organization of Christians to impart 
union, stability and efficiency to the church. 

In respect to the state of the Collegiate Department of 
the University a few facts may be interesting. The Li- 
brary is in a flourishing condition, containing more than 
40,000 volumes, which is annually increased to the 
amount of at least $2000. $1000 are also expended each 
year in rebinding and repairing old books. A splendid 
edifice for the Library and other purposes is now nearly 
completed. The Theological school has also the nucleus 
of a Library consisting of about 3000 volumes. 

Dr Walker informed me, that the new arrangement of 
the course of study in the College, which allows the stu- 
dents, if they wish it, to close their mathematical studies 
with the freshman year, and devote themselves to the lan- 
guages, including the modern, is found to operate well. 
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pulpit; and they learn to read it with as much facility ag 


age ve ag of ou Colleges acquire in rea ding the Lat. 


The late contest between the facy 
terminated as such affairs usually mit ee 
in favor of the government. The students insisted o. 
removal of one of the tutors who was odious to Sie, o 
resigned his office, but his resignation, under the ee : 
stances of the case, was very properly refused. nae 

At dinner I had some pleasant conversation with Pres} 
dent Quincy and Dr Pierce of Brookline about old cee 
in the course of which the latter spoke of the privilege of 
Dr Hawes of Hariford, in ministering to a church an 
the Governor and Chief Justice are Deacons; a striking 
memento of the days of our Puritan ancestors. "8 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


An Oration delivered at Charlestown, Maseachy t 
the 17th of June, 1841, in commemoration of ar tog 
tle of Bunker-hill. By George E. Ellis. Boston. 


1841. 

Mr Ellis has fully sustained his reputation 
for thorough and accurate research, for sound 
judgment and discrimination, in his address at 
Charlestown, in Commemoration of the Battle 
of Bunker-Hill. And familiar as that name is 
it will be admitted that the subject is present. 
ed with fresh power and interest in this oration, 
It will be generally acknowledged, we Presume, 
that Mr Ellis has given a faithful account of 
the conflict of that day, and has spoken forcibly 
and well of the causes which led to and the 
consequences which flowed from it. 
two or three of the closing passages. 


‘There are persons among us who have late. 
ly raised the question whether our revolutionary 
war was justifiable on peace principles. In 
one point of view the question provokes a smile, 
It is somewhat as if a man who had crammed 
himself with a luxurious dinner, should impede 
its digestion by doubting whether he had come 
honestly by the dinner. In another point of 
view the question is a serious one, as it in- 
volves the profoundest principles of moral and 
political science. Yet let not the indignation 
of the Christian fall so much upon the war, 
which may be the unavoidable result, as upon 
the wrongs, the grievances, and the tyrannical 
oppression which necessarily end in the war, 
The profession of the soldier has received unde- 
served abuse. Soldiers, indeed, do the fighting, 
but it ought to be remembered that others be- 
sides soldiers bring on the quarrel, and then 
leave it to soldiers to be finished. 

I can realize in my imagination the direful 
and accumulated miseries of war; but the ques- 
tion to be decided when a war is hazarded, is, 
whether these miseries are greater than the 
evils which are sought to be redressed by a war. 
If there are miseries in war, there are miseries 
likewise in slavish subjection, in the bondage 
of one territory and people, separated from them 
by an ocean. England has now unwilling trib- 
utaries and dependencies, with Ireland at the 
head of the list. [reland struggles in vain 
against unjust and oppressive measures; we 
struggled with success, and bore the miseries of 
war. Which people now enjoy the preferable 
condition, the Irish or the Americans? All the 
accumulated miseries of war are felt at the 
time, yet they do not avert the war. In the 
preparation of bandages and the erection of hos- 
pitals, in the burying of the dead on the battle- 
field, and in the houseless beggary of the wid- 
ow and the orphan, the miseries of war are 
solely felt C seeggunraers yet they do not avert 
the war. ese miseries are all neutralized 
by some pressing, some inciting wretchedness 
or fear, which reaches deeper into the heart. 
We cannot paint or imagine those miseries as 
the sufferers experience them—they meet them 
knowingly, by choice, by preference, before 
what they must endure to purchase peace by 
submission. When the mother receives in her 
village home the tidings that her husband and 
her eldest son fell upon the last field of conflict, 
she will arm her second son, and send him forth 
with sadness, yet with free choice, to meet the 
perils of the next action. 

And what patriot or Christian comparing the 
events of this day, which have given it an im- 
perishable title in our annals, with the prosper- 
ity and happiness with which we now com- 
memorate it, can fail to feel a glad and holy 
influence working upon his heart? Our retro- 
spect of the past should enforce our duty as 
based upon our gratitude. Patriotism is 2 
word which we may hear everywhere, and 
while the politician always uses it in justifica- 
tion of his cause, let us remember that 11 is but 
a word which is the common property of hu- 
man mouths. But patriotism as a moving im 
pulse, working with spells of power on the 
heart, and inciting to personal sacrifices fot 
one’s country and one’s posterity, has been for- 
ever vindicated as a real, yes, a religious senti- 
ment, by the contrasted prospects of carnage 
once,of prosperity now, upon which the sun has 
shone on that summit. It will require n° 
strong effort of the imagination to bring the 
slain of that battle to unite in these our com- 
memorative services. ‘Their ashes and their 
blood are always with us—they are mingled 
with the soil and the verdare of the hill-top, 
and when liberty is our theme, their spirils, 
which went forth from the clay in a shout ol 
glory for liberty, return again and exalt our 
theme. And if they are with us, they ask but 
one question, and look to us for an answer—'t 
is this. We now enjoy what they died in ag- 
ony to secure for us. They ask us if the in- 
heritance is worthy of its purchase? And ifit 
be worthy of the blood which purchased it, let 
us ask ourselves if it be not worthy of the right- 
eousness in heart and life which is required t 
retain it ? 

One word, in conclusion, of serious counsel, 
the place where I stand, and the office which ! 
discharge, alike require that I should speak. 
have been compelled to use the term enemies, 
to express the relation which the counsellors 
and the soldiers of the !and of our fathers on¢e 
sustained towards the people of this republic. 
The term enemies has now lost its meaning, ¥ 
applied to them —it comes into use only as the 
counterpart to our designation of rebels. Le 
every feeling of enmity then be banished from 
the present while we survey the past. If that 
monumental pillar, which is now so rapidly and 
so boldly rearing its solid shaft towards the he 
vens, is ever to excite hate or passion 10 any 
Briton or American who shall gaze upo? "'s 
it, may the next flash of lightning rend it 10! 
ruin! Beneath its foundation are mingled! 
quiet companionship the ashes of friend and 
foe, and as closely are our national interests 2° 
sociated with the prosperity and the glory 0% 
of the land of our fathers. I may venture ' 
illustrate the intimacy of this dependence by 
the statement of a pleasing and a somewhat I 
markable fact. I have sought to pay a deser¥ 
ed tribute to the heroic conduct of Colonel Wil 
liam Prescott. His son, who bears his nam® 
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For the Register and Observer. 
THE WANDERER’S SONG. 


Give back my quiet home! 
°T is far away amid the green hills lying: 
There the rade billows dashing cannot come: 
No sound save that of evening breezes sighing 
And the low streams reply ing 
To the sweet music of the summer bird, 
Is ever there amid its stillness heard. 


Give back my quiet home! 

My spirit for its gentle shadow pineth. 

Weary and faint in stranger lands I roam, 

While my food heart, its wreath of memory twineth. 
‘But on my pathway shineth 

No ray of love to light my mazy track, 

Or guide me from my mystic wandering back. 


Give back my quiet home! 
Its twilight hyion upon mine ear is stealing, 
And mingling thoughts from their deep fountain come, 
The treasures of that holy spot revealing. 
Each pure and gladsome feeling 
Lingere entranced around its sunlit way, 


And robes in beauty its elysian day. 


Give back my quiet home! 
The mountain air is on its trellis breathing, 
And peace is resting on its mossy dome, 
The sword of discord in oblivion sheathing. 
Bright forms are gaily wreathing 
The hopes of youth to bind around them now, 


While not a native breeze doth fan my brow. 


Give back my quiet home! 
The battle-spear upon my sight is glancing, 
And starry banners on my vison come, 
Their gilded folds in the soft moonlight dancing. 
Contending hosts advancing, 
Sound the shrill trampet, and to combat call, 
While ranks on ranks in the rude conflict fall. 


Yes, give me back my home! 
Its quiet breath, my fevered pulses stilling, 
Methinks with magic power would o’er me come, 
My weary heart with holy calmness filling ; 

And the low, gentle thrilling, 
That bears on high a mother’s hallowed prayer, 


Should lure my soul away from earthly care. 


Oh, give me back my home! 
Around it still my heart is fondly clinging, 
Thongh far away, beyond the billow’s (oam, 
To the clear day its mountain paths ave springing: 
Yet there my spirit, flinging 
Its mantle to the wandering breeze of even, 
Should rest, till wafted to my home in heaven. 
L.'B. T. 





I AM NEVER ALONE. 
BY LADY JERVIS. 


I am never alone—at early dawn, 
When the lark pours her joyous notes on high, 
When the diamond dew-drop gems the lawn, 
And the daisy opens her tearful eye— 
I am never alone—with fragrant air, 
The Spirit of the first young Hour 13 there. 


In one loud peean our songs arise— 

© Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 

For the early dawn, the glittering Jews, 

For the heaven of song, the glow of hues, 

For the life, the light, the love we share, 

Thanks! thanks for the thoughts of praise and prayer.’ 


I am never alone—at warm noon-day, 

When the breeze is drank by the scorching heat, 
When the lark bath hushed its thrilling lay, 

And the flowers shut up their odors sweet— 
I am never ulone—beside me lies 


The Spirit of the Wood, with deep'dark eyes. 


My heart is stilled with flower and bird, 

My soul is with that spirit heard: 

Low, soft as summer’s breath arise— 

* Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 

For the glowing noon, the cooling glade, 

For the sweets of rest, the cali of shade; 

For the life, the love, the peace we share, 
Thanks! thanks for thoughts of praise and prayer.’ 


I am never alone—at evening’s close, 
When the twittering birds bid earth good night, 
When the insect hums round the laurel-rose, 
And the bat flies low in the dim twilight— 
I am never alone—on bended knee 
The Spirit of the Night-wind prays with me, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE DEATH OF A MOTHER. 

BY R. H. DANA. 
‘The sun is not set yet, Thomas?’ ‘ Not 
quite sir. It blazes through the trees on the 


hill yonder, as if their branches were all on} 


fire.’ 
Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and 


with his hat still over his brow, turned his 
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glazed dim eyes towards the setting sun. It | 


was only the night before that he had heard 
that his mother was ill, and could not survive 
but a day or two.—He had lived nearly apart 
from society, and being a lad of a thoughtful, 
creamy mind, had made a world to himself. 
His thoughts and feelings were so much in it, 
that excepting in relation to his own home, 
there were the same vague and strange notions 
in his brain concerning the state of things sur- 
rounding him, as we have of a foreign land. 

Arthur’s mother was peculiarly dear to him, 
in having a character so much like his own. 
For, though the cares and attachments of life 
had long ago taken the place of a fanciful ex- 
istence in her, yet her natural turn of mind was 
strong enough to give to these something of the 
romantic of her disposition. This had led to a 
more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to his 
remembrance the hours they had sat together 
by the firelight, when he listened to her mild 
and melancholy voice, as she spoke of what 
she had undergone at the loss of her parents 
and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, 
her affectionate look of approval when he had 
done well, her care that he should be a just 
man, and her motherly anxiety lest the world 
should go hard with him, all crowded into his 
mind, and he thought that every worldly attach- 
ment was hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent tu- 
mu!tuous grief and a numb insensibility. Step- 
ping into the carriage, with a slow, weak mo- 
tion like one who was quitting the sick cham- 
ber for the first time, he began his journey 
homeward. As he lifted his eyes upward, the 
few stars that were here and there over the sky 
seemed to look down in pity, and shed a reli- 
gious and healing light upon him. But they 
soon went out, one after another, and as the 
Jast faded from his imploring sight, it was as 
if every thing good and holy had forsaken him. 
The faint tint in the east soon became a ruddy 
glow, and the sun shooting upward, burst over 
every living thing in full glory. The sight 
went to Arthur’s sick heart, as if it were in 
mockery of his misery. a 

Leaning back in his carriage, with his hand 
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over his eyes, he was carried along, hardly sen- 
sible that it was day. The old servant, Thom- 
as, who was sitting by his side, went on talk- 
ing in a low monotonous tone; but Arthur on- 
ly heard something sounding in his ears, searce- 
ly heeded that it was a human voice. He had 
a sense of wearisomeness from the motion of 
the carriage, but in all things else, the day pas- 
sed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost the first words Arthur spoke, were 
those I have mentioned. As he looked out up- 
on the setting sun, he shuddered through his 
whole frame, and then became sick and pale. 
He thought he knew the hill near him; and, 
as they wound round it, some peculiar old trees 
appeared, and he was in a few minutes in the 
midst of the scenery nearhome. The river be- 
fore him, reflecting the bright evening sky, 
looked as if poured out from a molten mine. 
The birds gathering in, were shooting across 
each other, bursting into short gay nutes, or 
singing their evening songs in the trees. It 
was a bitter thing to find all so bright and 
cheerful, and so near his own home too. His 
horses’ hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. 
The sound went to his heart. It was here hts 
mother took her last leave of him, and blessed 
him. 

As he passed through the village, there was 
a feeling of strangeness, that every, thing should 
be just as it was when he left it. There was 
an undefined thought floating in his mind that 
his mother’s state would produce a_ visible 
change in all that he had been familiar with. 
But the boys were at their noisy games in the 
street, the laborers, returning, talking together, 
from their work, and the old men sitting quiet- 
ly at their doors. He concealed himseif as 
well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten 
on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was 
shut ing in about, and there was a_ melan- 
choly gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt 
as if approaching his mother’s tomb. He en- 
tered the parlor. All was as gloomy and still 
as a deserted house. Presently he heard a slow, 
cautious step overhead. It was in his mother’s 
chamber. His sister had seen him from the 
window. She hurried down and threw her 


pressed his. It was all over. His spirit had | 
endured its utmost. It sunk down from its un- 
earthly height; and, with his face upon his 
mother’s pillow, he wept like a child. 





COPY-RIGHT IN SERMONS, 


A practice has recently arisen of taking down 
in short hand the sermons of first rate preach- 
ers, andof forthwith printing and publishing 
them for the pecuniary benefit of the persons by 
whom the short hand writer isemployed. We 
are asked whether the preacher can check such 
a practice by any proceeding in the ccurts of 
law or equity? In other words, whether such an 
act as we have mentioned, amounts to an act 
of piracy? The two main principles upon which 
copyright depends are these; First, that it is 
originally a species of property ; secondly, that 
it does not pass to other hands by the act of 
publication. There can be no doubt that a ser- 
mon, like a poem, a treastise, a history,or any 
other manuscript, is the fruit of a man’s own 
labor; that, up to the time of delivery, if is his 
own property, and that until that time it is sub- 
ject to his exclusive disposal. Thus there can 
be no doubt that the first of the two prociples 
ofcopyrightis applicable to a sermon. The. 
difficulty of the question, such as it is, will be 
found to arise upon the second of these princi- 
ciples. The delivery of a sermon from a_pul- 
pit amounts to a publication. The hearer lis- | 
tens for his own instruction, pleasure, and im- 
provement. For the same objects he may re- 

| 








duce the whole into writing; but it Joes not, 
therefore, follow that be may print and publish | 
it for his pecuniary benefit. We see nothing | 
in the relation of the preacher to his congrega- 
tion which can sanction sucha step. His duty | 
is to teach and to instruct, and to poim qut re- | 
ligious duty, and to persuade his congregation | 
to be zealous in discharge of it ; but noi to make | 
them a present of any essay which they may 
publish with a profit.—Law Magazine 





SINGULAR FACT. 

It is perhaps generally known that it the In- | 
stitution for the Blind in Boston, under the su- 
perintendence of Dr. Howe, the pupils nake use 
of the raised letters, by which they are enabled 





arms about her brother’s neck, without uttering 
a word. As soon as he could speak he asked, 
‘Is she alive ??—he could not say, my mother. 
‘She is sleeping,’ answered his sister, ‘ and 
must know to-night that you are here; she is 
too weak to hear it now.’ ‘I will go look at 


her, then, while she sleeps,’ said he, drawing | 


his handkerchief from his face. His sister’s 
sympathies had made him shed the first tear 
which had fallen from him that day, and he was 
more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still 
awe upon him; and as he drew near his moth- 
er’s bedside, and looked upon her pale, placid, 
and motionless face, he scarcely dared breathe, 
lest he should disturb the secret communion that 
the soul was holding with the world it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about 
suffering, and his heavy grief were all forgotten 
in the feeling of a holy inspiration; and he was 
us it were, in the midst of invisible spirits, as- 
cending and descending. His mother’s lip mov- 
ed slightly as she uttered an indistinct sound. 
He drew back, and his sister went near to her, 
and she spoke. It was the same gentle voice 


which he had known and felt from his child- | 


hood. The exultation of his soul left him—he 
sunk down and his misery went over him like 
a flood. 

The next day, as soon as his mother became 

composed enough to see him, Arthur went into 
her chamber. She stretched out her feeble 
hand, and turned toward him with a look that 
blessed him. It was the short struggle of a 
meek spirit. She covered her eyes with her 
hand, and the tears trickled down between her 
pale, thin fingers. As she became tranquil, 
she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being 
spared to see him, before she died. 
My dear mother,’ said Arthur—but he could 
not goon. His voice was choked, his eyes fil- 
led with tears, and the agony of his soul was 
visible in his face. ‘ Do not be so afflicted, Ar- 
thur, at the loss of me. We are not to part 
forever. Remember, too, how comfortable and 
happy you have made my days. Heaven, I 
know, will bless so good a son as you have 
been to me. You will have that consolation, 
my son, which visits but a few—you will be 
able to look back upon your past conduct to me, 
not without pain only, but with a holy joy. 
And think hereafter of the peace of mind you 
now give me, now I am about to die, in the 
the ught of leaving your sister to your love and 
care. So long as you live, she will find you a 
father and a brother to her.’ 
moment. 
meet death with composure; but I did not 
know,’ she said with a tremulous voice, her lips 
quivering —‘ I did not know how hard a thing 
it would be to leave my children, till now that 
the hour has come.’ 

After a little while she spoke of his father, 
and said, that she had lived with the belief that 
he was mindful of her, and with the conviction 
which grew stronger as death approached, that 
she should meet him in another world. She 
said but little more, as she grew weaker and 
weaker every hour. Arthur sat by in silence, 
holding her hand. He saw that she was sen- 


- 


smile. 

The day wore slowly away. 
down, and the melancholy and still twilight 
came on. 


er, that the hour was drawing nigh. 


gle against. 


figures over the walls. 


death painted them. 


came calm again. 


hardly have known him. : 
over his mother’s face. 
catch the sound of her breathing. 
quick and faint. 





She paused for a | 
‘IT have always felt that I could} 


sible; he was watching her countenance, for 
every now and then she opened her dull eyes 
and looked toward him, and endeavored to 


The sun went 


Nothing was heard but the ticking 
of the watch, telling him with a resistless pow- 
He gasp- 
ed, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, 
which it was not for human strength to strug- 


It was now quite dark, and by the pale light 
of the night-lamp in the chimney corner, the 
furniture in the room threw huge and uncouth 
All was unsubstantial 
and visionary, and the shadowy ministers of 
Arthur shuddered for a 
minute with superstitious awe; but the solemn 
elevation which a good man feelsat the sight of 
the dying, took possession of him, and he be- 


The approach of death has so much which is 
exalting, that our grief is for the time forgotten 
—and could one, who had seen Arthur a few 
hours before, now have looked upon the grand 
and grave repose of his countenance, he would 


The livid hue of death was fast spreading 
He stooped forward to 
It grew 
‘My mother ;’ she opened 
her eyes for the last time upon him—a faint 
flush passed over her chgek—there was the se- 
renity of an angel in her look—her hand just 





/to read not only the Holy Scriptures, \ut such 
| other works as the means of the Indituuon 
|}have enabled it to publish. The Anerican , 
| method of printing for the blind, in relieved 
{ letters, is considered a great improvenent on | 
ithe European. The consequence is thit appli- 
| cations for the Boston ediiton are frequently made 
| from beyond sea. We saw a letter ypsterday | 
| from Dr. Howe, in which, among mary inter- | 
| esting: facts, it is mentioned that an old soldier 
in Holland, who had felt over one of tle Bibles 
| printed at the Institution in Boston, beraine de- | 
| sirous to obtain acopy, but when in prssession 
| of it, finding his fingers not so sensitiv as he 
| desired, he put diisters on them, theeby pro- | 
| ducing anew skin, which was thinner and, of | 
|course, more susceptible. A recent London | 
| paper mentioned that the British goternment | 
had given £300 to aid in printing for we blind. 
A noble act of munificence.—N. Y. Com. | 
Adv. 


| 
| 


TEMPTATIONS OF YOUNG MEN. 


I can hardly name a temptation so zreat, so | 
fearful to a young man, as that of randling | 
money which is not his owo ; and if [ were to | 
offer a special prayer for my son, it vould be | 
that he might not be tempted in ths way. | 
Few, very few can withstand it. And@st the | 
present time it has become so common, Thad | 
almost said so fashionable, for men to sjend | 
what is not their own, that the moral sene of | 
the community has received a shock tom | 
which, I am afraid, it will not soon reewer. | 
| If you steal an overcoat, to shield you fromthe | 
| blast, the watchman’s rattle will soon mke 
| you sensible that you have disgraced yourelf, | 
jand you area thief. But if you have talen | 
owe used tens of thousands of money not yur 
| own, you are not a thief !—you are only a—le- | 
faulter! And so common has it become, tat | 
the sense of shame is almost gone—and he. 
i sense of guilt seems entirely gone. I can nw | 
learry back my mind to my college das. | 
| There was a youth in the next class, remaria- | 
ble for his simplicity and economy of dress, ad | 
for his republican habits. You would suppee | 
| that gold and copper would be alike in his eve. | 
| He grows up, enters upon his profession as a | 
| lawyer, marries into a very respectable famiy, | 
/and is accounted an honestman! He beconps | 
| an officer in a money corporation. You met} 
}him at the Springs, and in the best of sociey. 
‘IT take up a paper this very week, and rad | 
that——-, Esq., is a defaulter for several tines | 
}ten thousand! The pure-minded youth, be | 
stern lawyer, who has probably prosecued | 
| many a poor wretch for stealing a few dol- | 
lars—has been tempted, and who is surprijed | 
that he yielded! Who is surprised that he is | 
| denominated only a—defaulter! We have al- 
;most come to this, that places of trust and of | 
| handling money, mean little more than places | 
| where those may help themselves who can @- 
| tain the posts! and it is almost thought to je 
| cowardly, and hardly worth a paragraph in Ue 
| daily paper, to be a defaulter for a moderate 
|sum! We shall be told that there are high- 
| minded and honorable men at these posts stiJl. 
| We have no doubt of it. That there are hon- 
;est poor men who daily handle thousands of 
money. Wedo not doubt it. But who dos 
not know that confidence is so shaken betwen 
man and man, that the whole community are 
in unutterable anguish ! ™ 
Oh! that these young men, just coming tp- 
on the stage of action, might take warning | 
from the fearful disclosure now so commot! 
I would have them remember that no man te- 
comes a monster, in any crime, at once—that 
there is hardly such a thing as the first crime 
in dishonesty—that he who allows himself ty | 
borrow a shilling out of his master’s drawer, | 
with the secret determination to repay it, has 
begun a downward course from which he will 
be very likely never to recover—for he that is 
unjust in that which is least, is unjust in that 
which is much; and the same heart which to- 
day prom;.ts you to become a defaulter for the 
shilling which you hope to pay, but hope in 
vain, will hereafter, if you have the opportunity, 
lead you to take tens of thousands which are 
not your own. How fearfully common is it, to 
see it announced that such a man, supposed to| 
be a pattern of integrity, of morality, of reli-; 
gion even—who was supposed even by his’ 
wife to be upright, and honorable, and affluent, 
has turned out to have been a knave for years ! 
Oh! never did I understand, till lately, how | 
awfully great is the temptation, when we have | 
the handling of money not our own! Most 
tenderly do I warn these young men of the 
danger; most earnestly do { beseech them not 
to desire to see money not their own; not to 
handle it; and, above all, never, never, NEVER 
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borrow a farthing unknown to the lender, with | 
the secret promise of returning it. The first 
time you do that, you have begun to let out 
the waters, and you will dig more and more, 
till you are carried away by the fiood, beyond 
the possibility of ever regaining the shore, and 
beyond ever returning to the place of innocency 
—the only safe spot !— Todd. 


THE ROAD TO RUIN. 

A young man, whose name was Humphries 
was a dull companion, but an excellent work- 
man. Nothing ran in his head so much as 
the wish to become a master, but he had not 
money to gratify that wish. A merchant, who 
was well acquainted with his industry, lert him 
a hundred pounds, in order that he might open 
a shop in proper style. 

It will, from hence, naturally follow, that 
Humphries then thought himself to be one of 
the happiest men in the world. He supposed 
his ware-house already filled with goods, he 
reckoned how many customers would crowd to 
buy them, and what would be his profits there- 
on. 

In the midst of these extravagant flights of 
fancy, he perceived analehouse. ‘ Come,’ said 
he, on entering it, ‘I will indulge myself with 
spending one sixpence of this money.’ He 
hesitated however, some few moments, about 
calling for punch, which was his favorite liquor, 
as his conscience loudly told him that his time 
for enjoyment ought to be at some distance, 
and not ull he had paid his friend the money 


FFICE, BANK, FACTORY, AND CHURCH 
O CLOCKS.—The Subscriber is prepared to furnish 
Clocks for Churches and other public buildings of supe- 
rior workmanship, and at short notice. Orders from a 
distance will receive immediate and careful attention. 

A. L. DENNISON, 
116 Washington street. 
Parlor and other Clocks carefully repaired, jy. 24 


] IBLES.—A large assortment of Bibles in various 
styles of Binding, from fifty cents to fifteen dollars. 
For sale by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. jy24 
UTLER’S ANALOGY.—Analogy of Religion, Na- 
tural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature. With an Introductury Essay, by Albert 
Barnes. Tenth edition. ; 
For sale by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. jy24 
NRESH SUPPLY.—Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan, by Joha L. Stephens, 
author of Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia &e. 
For sale at TLICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets. jy 24 
HE NEW SEMAPHORIC SIGNAL BOOK, in 
three parts, containing the Marine Telegraph System, 
with the appendix, the United States Telegraph, Voeab- 
wary, embracing Marryatt’s Telegraph Signal Numbers. 
&e. &e., by John R. Parker, 2d edition. For sale at 
TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School streets, 
jy 24 














OSTON DIRECTORY FOR 1841—Containing the 
names of the inhabitants, their occupations, places of 
business and dwelling houses; the City Register, with 
lists of the streets, Janes and wharves, the city officers, 
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12mo—Montgomery on 
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| Sek pyre BOOKS, per Caled 
History of Greece, 7 vols 
- Cotton Manufacture of Gre 
vo, plates—Dr Carpenter’s Sermon acti 
jects—Campbell’s Life of Petrarch, 2 Sas See a 
Round Table; a collection of Essays on Literature, M 5 
and Manners, by Wm Hazlitt, 12mo—The Poulir Yard, 
by Peter Boswell, 18mo—The Ladies’ Knitting ond Net- 
ting Book, 2 vols—Montgomery’s Poetical Works, vol 3. 
new edition—Moore’s Poetical Works, vol 9—The Phi. 
losophy of Mystery, by W. C. Dendy, 8vo—Hood on 
arming Buildings by Hot Water, 8vo—Curie’s Princi. 
ples of Homomopathy, 8vo—H istory of the Great Reform. 
ation in the 16th Century, in Germany, Switzerland, &e. 
by J. H.M, I)’Aubigne, 3 vols 8Svo—Hazliti’s Plain 
Speaker, 2 vols 8vo—The Christian Teacher for July 


The Christian Reformer for July—Fisher’s Bi 
trations, No. 14, §c € a oe 
This day received, by J. MUNROE & CO., Import. 
ers of English Books, 134 Washington street. jy 24 
QUSH’S NOTES ON EXODUS.—Notes, Criical 
and Practical on the book of Exodus; designed 
general help to Biblical Reading and Instruction by 
Heorse Bush, Prof. of Heb. and Orient. Lit. N. Y, ‘ie 
piobe 2 vols 120. . 
ust published; for sale by JAMES MUNROF « 
CO., 134 Washington st. : july mA ? 


NGLISH BOOKS.—The History of the Acts of ihe 

‘4 Holy Apostles, confirmed from other Authors: and 
considered as full evidence of the Truths of Christianity. 
with a Prefatory Discourse upon the Nature of that evi. 
dence, by Richard Biscoe, Svo. : 
Theological Doubts; or an Inquiry into the Divine Ip. 


asa 





public offices and banks, and other useful information. 
Just published and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets. jy 24 


Bowen’s Picture of Boston, or the Citizens’ and Stran- 
gers’ Guide to the metropolis of Massachusetts and its | 
environs, a very useful directory. Jt may be had at} 
TICKNOR’s corner of Warhingion and School streets. | 

jy 24 





he had borrowed; that it would not be honest 
in him at present to expend a farthing of that 
money but in absolute necessaries. With 
these right ideas, he was nearly leaving the 
alehouse ; but, bethinking himself, ou the oth- 
er hand, that, if he spent a sixpence of his 
money, he should still have a hundred pounds 
all bat that sixpence, that such a sum was fully 
sufficient to set him up in trade, and that a sin- 
gle half-hout’s industry would amply make 
amends for such a trifling pleasure as he wish- 
ed then to enjoy, he called for his punch, and 
the first glass banished all his former qualms; 
little thinking that such conduct would, by in- 
sensible degrees, open a way to his ruin. The 
next day he recollected the pleasures of the for- 
wer glass, and found it easy to reconcile his 
conscience to the spending of another sixpence. 
He knew he should still have a hundred pounds 
left, all but one single shilling. 

The love of liquor had at last completely 
conquered him, and every succeeding day, he 
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B' JOKS published by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 1-2 
Washington street. 

Two Handred Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible and 
Views of the Holy Land. Two volumes now published 
—over 16,000 copies of the first volume have been sold 
since December last. Vol. 2 lately issued. Each volume 
contains 200 engravings. 

The Vestry Singing Book; being a collection of the 
most popular and approved Tunes and Hymns now extant. 
Designed for social and religious meetings, family devo- 
tion, singing schools, &c. 

The publishers would state that they have already in- 
troduced the work into about twenty societies in the short 
space of 3 weeks; and fit they lave recommendations 
} from nearly 100 Clergymen and religious newspapers.— 
Copies furnished to Clergymen and others for examina- 
tion. 

My Little Singing Book. 
Sabbath Schools &e. 

Providence illustrated, or Interesting Stories from the } 
German. 2c edition. 

Musical Stories and Scraps, containing Lives of Haydn | 
and Mozart, written for the Young. } 

Freneh’s Svstem of Practical Penmanship. } 

The Temptation; or Henry Thornton. Dedicated to | 
the Bennet street Sabbath School, jy 17 











Designed for the use of 





| -——___—— rennin | 
Bye teers POINTED PEN ,—Writing Fluid &e. | 


/ &e. ‘This pen is believed to be the best now in use, | 





constantly returned to his favorite alehouse, and containing all the elastic qualities of the quill. | 
gradually increased his quantity, till he spent | rine by JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court st. 
two shillings agd sixpence at each sitting. | = ~ { 
Here he seemed to make - and every SILKS AND SHAWLS. 
. ae ENRY PETTES 
time he went, he consol saying apo} Faby ; 

om, e€ conso ed th saying | MPORTER of French and British Woods, No. 224 |! 
that he was spending on! own, and | Washington street, corner of Summer street, Boston, 
that he need not fear but th ld have ! informs bis Friends and the Public that he has received 






enough to carry on his busine 


By this delusive way of reas silenc- 


ed the prudent whispers of conscience, which | t 
would sometimes, in spite even of liquor break | of the most desirable Goods, and for this end no exertions 
‘ s, ‘ A 


in upon him, and remind him, that the proper 
use of money consisted in prudently applying 
every part of it to advantageous purposes. 
Thus you see how the human mind is led in- | 
to destructive extravagancies by insensible de- | 
grees. 


Industry had no longer any charms to. 


allure him, being blindly persuaded that the | ¥47¢ wide. viz:— 


money he had borrowed would prove an inex- 
haustible source for all his extravagance. He 
was, at last cunvinced, and his conviction sud- 
deuly fell on him like a clap of thunder, that 
he could not recover the effects of preceding dis- 
sipation, and that his generous benefactor would 


have but little inclination to lend another hun- ' 
| Shades; 1 case Blue Black of the same kind, warranted 


dred pounds to a man who had so shamefully 
abused his kindness in the first instance. 
Entirely overcome with shame and confu- 
sion, his recourse to hard drinking, merely to | 
quiet his conscience and reflections, served on- | 
ly to bring on his ruin the sooner. At last the 


fatal moment arrived, when, quite disgusted at) 
the thoughts of industry, and becoming an ob- | 


ject of horror even to himself, life became in- 
supportable, and nothing presented themselves 
to him but scenes of poverty, desolation and 
remorse. 

Overtaken by despair, he fled from his coun- 
try, and joined a gang of smugglers, whose rav- 


lage on the coast. Heaven, however, did not 
permit these iniquities to have a long reign, 
for a disgraceful death soon put a period to the 
existence of this unbapyy wretch. 


fan part, and will receive by the next Havre Packets, and 
‘ 


~~ 


| manutactured expressly fur him, all from Boiled Silk, 


Cunard’s line of Royal Mail Steamers, his Spring supply 
of New and Fashionable Articles. 
It is his intention to have at all tumesa large assortment | 


or expense have been spared. 

He assures his patrons that they will always find at his 
Store, Britich Goods of the best manufacture, and (imme- 
diately upon the arrival of each Packet) the most beauti- 
ful articles for sale in Paris. 

20 cases SILK GOODS, of beautiful styles, have heen 


and a large part of them measuring thret-fourths of a 


Gro de Messinas, | Gro de Algers, 

Gro de Cypress, | Gro de Afviques, 

Double Chain, and | Rich Changeable Silks, 

Double Faced Siiks, Wide Plaid Silks. 

New styles of Chine and Splendid Figured Silks. 

Shot Silks, 

2 Cases extra rich Satin Striped GRO DE MESSI- 
NAS and ROYALS, the most elegant article imported 
for Ladies’ Dresses, in Light Drab, Fawn, and Pear! 


not to Spot. 

1 Case super Satin Striped aud Figured GRO DE 
AFRIQUES, in Light Drab and Fawa Shades, and Blue 
Blacks. 

1 Case distinet Figured GROS NOBLES, in very 





| rare and desirable colors. 


sent from Boston, and are believed to be better suited to 
the prevailing taste than any selected by a Foreigner. 

| ARTICLES FOR WEDDING DRESSES. Con- 
i stantly on hand a variety of Rich White, Plain, Striped 
and Figured Silks and Satins, Rich White Shawls, 
White Scarfs, Gloves, Belts, &c. &e. 


MOUSSELAINE DE LAINES, of all the new and | 


varied Cashmere styles. 
All colors of plain Mousselaine de Laines, one of the 
most genteel and durable articles for Ladies’ Dresses. 


wool, 


10 Cases FRENCH PRINTS, from the celebrated 
Manufactories of Gros OpiterR Roman & Co. and 
Harrman & FILLs. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of 


' 
{ 
| 
ek ll 
ages were dreaded through every town and vil- | Every Mousselaine de Laine sold will be warranted all 
; 
| 
| 
{ 


Alas! had he listened to the first dicates of ; a superior description of very soft finished BLACK BOM- 


reason, and been wrought upon by the re- 
proaches of his conscrence, he might have been 
easy and happy in his situation, and have com- 
fortably enjoyed the repose of a reputable old 
age, instead of coming to that deplorable end, 
which is the certain reward to vice and folly.— 
Looking Glass. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISM. 


It is sometimes judicious but often flippant 
and worthless ; conveying praise or censure in 
phraseology which has become amusingly uni- 
form. It often mistakes abuse for satire, and 
pertness for ability. It wants the knowledge, 
taste, and discrimination necessary to form an 
able critic. Worse than all, we fear that it is 
often venal. Book-makers, publishers, and crit- 
ics have been sometimes charged, and we fear 
with justice, of entering into a conspiracy of 
selfish interests, to pass off certain productions 


upon the public, by a corrupt system of puffing | 


and bolstering. Of some critical notices, the 
key of their eulogistic character is the presen- 
tation of the work by the author or publisher. 
This is a sort of sop to Cerberus, to win a fa- 
vorable notice, or to bribe silence. Readers— 
that portion of them, at least, who are in the 
habit of taking their cue from others, and who 
are not in the secret—are thus allured to buy, 
and vapid, ephemeral, and often detooralizing 
stuff is thrown into the public mind. In a 
word, toa very large portion of the critics of the 
day, the satire of Young is jusily applicable. 

* One judges as the weather dictates; right 

The poem is at noon: and wrong at night. 

Another judges by a surer gage— 

An author’s principles or parentage: 

Since his great ancestors in Flanders fell, 

Doubtless the work is written very well. 

Another judges by the author’s look : 

Another—for the author sent his book. 

Some judge, their knack of judging wrong to keep. 

Sone judge, because it is 100 svun to sleep. 

Crities like these, as squibs on triumphs wait, 

Proclaim the glory and augment the state: 

Conceited, noisy, pot—these scribbling fry 

Burn, hiss, and bounce,—waste paper, and then die.’ 














| OUNT AUBURN.—The Picturesque Pocket Com- 


panion and Visiters Guide through Mount Auburn, 
ilustrated with upwards of sixty engravings on wood. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets. jy 24 





ICCIOLA.—The prisoner of Fenestrella, or Captivity 
Captive; by M D Saintine. For sale at TICK- 
NOR’S, corner of Washington and School streets. “J 
dy 


i BAZINES and all other MOURNING ARTICLES. 

} a - . . . 
Purchasers of Prints or Mustins can be sure of obtain- 

ing permanent colors and figures of unrivalled beauty. 

| Three cases of them are Mousselaine de Laine Patterns, 

} and rival that elegant article in appearance. 


' 
{ 
j 
} 


A very large assortment of Fresh Imported PARI- 


SIAN SHAWLS, of the following very fashionable des- | 


Rich CASHMERE, with variegated Borders, and 
Drab, Fawn, Black, White, Green and Scarlet Grounds. 
| BLACK NETT SHAWLS. 
H 


t 
} 
i 
H 
| criptions, 
{ 
| 


| Plain, Changeable, Brocade, Chinie, and_all other new 


and uvique styles of LARGE SILK SHAWLS, 


In this advertisement no attempt has been made at an 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| extended enumeration, but simply to notice a few articles 


differing in style or quality from those usually offered for 
} sale. 
Ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and examine 
one of the finest assortments ever exhibited in this city. 
m 13 
ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 151 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms. Jou JENKS. 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
134 Washington street. 
All orders for English Booxs promptly executed. 
feb 6 istf 


EW WORKS.—The Holy Voice; a Sermon deliv- 
IN ered on Fast Day at West Cambridge, by Norwood 
Damon. 

Parker’s Sermon, on the Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity, delivered at Mr Shackford’s ordination at 
South Boston. 

Channing’s Works, 5 vols. 

Also,—A new Edition of Allen’s Questions, first part, 
to which is added an entire new map of Palestine. This 
/ venders the Book very useful to Sunday School Teachers. 
|} BENJAMIN H. GREENE 124 Washington st. j26 


NLOTHS AND CASSIMERES.—At the One Price 
& Store, may be obtained Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings 
and other Dry Goods, on as good terms «as at any other 
Store. Persons who do not rely on their own judgment 
in the selection of Goods, are assured that we furnish 
them at the very lowest prices. We have an excelient as- 
sortment of German Cloths, whch are of recent importa- 
tion, of superior quality and colors, Just received, an- 
other lot of those very stout Black and Figured Satins, 
suitable for Vestiugs. 

On hand, a very general assortment of Sheetings and 
Shirtings, brown and bleached, which we shall sell by 
the Yard, Piece or Bale, at the Manufacturers’ prices. 
KIMBALL & PHELPS, 

No. 28 Washington street. 
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RNITHOLOGY.—A Manual of Ornithology, of the 
United States, and Canada, by Thomas Nuttall, A. 
M., TLS. Water Birds. 
Nutall’s Ornithology of the United States and Canada, 
2d edition, with additions. Land Birds. 
For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 


jy8 








QITRANGERS VISITING THIS CITY WILL find | 


The Samples of Colors for all the above Silks were | 


stitutions of the Priestly office; as now exercised among 
Christians ; interspersed with a defence of the one Per. 
sonality of the Supreme Being, by a Layman, 2d editivy 
8vo0. ‘ 

Unitarianism tried by Scripture and Experience; 
compilation of Tyeatises and Testimonies in support of 
Trinitarian Doctrine and Evangelical principles, with a 
general introduction, by a Layman, 12mo. 

Eastern Manners illustrative of the New Testament 
History, as contained in the Gospels, by Rev. Robert 
Jamieson, 18mo. 

Ecclesiastical Chronology; or Annals of the Christian 
Church, from its foundation to the present time; contain. 
ing a view of General Church History and the course of 
secular events arranged according to the order of dates 
by Rev. J. E. Riddle, 8vo. : 

Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 124 
Washington st eet. 5 july 3 


YTEPHENS’S TRAVELS in Central America. 2 
vols. For sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. 
jy 17 
NHE FUTURE LIFE. — Contents: Contemplation 
of Lamortality—Reognition and Reunion of F iends 
—Home and Society of the Blessed—Permanency of jhe 
Future State—The Character unchanged by Death, &c. 
c. &c. Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Cour, 
atrect. june 6 
rgxO PARENTS AND TEACHERS.—Spiriwa! Cul 


ture, or Thoughts addressed to Parents and Teach- 








ers on the Discipline and Culture of Children. By J. P. 
Greaves. From the London edition. . 
Published by J. DOWE, 22 Court street. jvl7 


|S poo: ag SERMON.—-New Edition.—A_ Dis- 
course on the Transient and Permanent in Christ- 
lanity, preached at the Ordination of Mr Charles C. 
Shackford, in the Hawes Place Charch in Boston, May 
19th, 1841: by Rev. Theodore Parker: second edition, 
with an Appendix, containing the ‘ various readings ’ col- 
lected from a comparison of the printed Discourse with 
the Manuscript Sermon as it was preached at South Bos- 
ton, ‘This day published by LITTLE §& BROWN, 
112, Washington street. july 24 


N EW BOOKS PER CALEDONIA.—Koights’ Phy- 
siological and Horticultural Papers—The Wye and 
its associations, a picturesque ramble, by Leitch Ritchie, 
Esq. 1 vol, with plates—The Derby Arboretum, contain- 
ing a catalogue of the trees and shrubs included in it, §., 
by 8. C. Loudon—The Physiology of Vision, by Wi, 
Mackenzie—Hartford’s Life of Bishop Burgess—Mont- 
omery’s Poetical Werks, 3 vols—The Surgeon’s Vale 
Mecum, by Robert Druitt. second edition aflustrated 
with 50 wood engravings—Moore’s Poetical Works, vol. 
—9—Treatise on the Steam Engine, by J.8. Russeli— 
Pyle’s Essay on making compost heaps of Manure—Mills’ 
Treatise on an improved mode of cultivating the cucum- 
ber and melon—The Year Book of Facts for 1841—Rec- 
ollections of the Lakes, by L. A. Twambley. 

This day received by LITTLE § BROWN. Import- 

ers of Foreign Books, 112 Washington st. jy 24 





fi BEST HOURS OF LIFE for the Hour of 


Death, from the German of Jean Paul Richter. 


Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. j6 


DAGUERROTYPE STUDIO. 

IVO. 62 Milk-sireet, sile the Peari-street House, 

r[\ H. DARLING, (Professor of Photography, and 

e Popil_of Professor Morse,) importer of No. 26 
French plate. 

Miniatures taken ina style unequalled—$3 to $5. 

Instruction in the art, $25. 

Cameras, Cases, No. 20 French plates, and every 
thing used in the art, furnished at the lowest prices. 

Just received by the Steamer Caledonia, 400 packages 
of the above plate. 

As several instances have occurred where Miniatures 
taken at Professor Darling’s Studio have been exhibited 
as the productions of others, all will be marked ‘ Da. 
guerrotype Studio.’ 

Darling’s Patent Photometers for sale. 

All communications (post paid) wil receive prompt 
attention. 

Any Editor who will give the above five or six inser- 
tions, shall be entitled io a perfect Daguerrotype Minia- 
ture. july 24 

YHE BOOK OF PSALMS.—Received this day, a 
‘1 supply of § The book of Psalms:’ being the autlor- 
ized version of that part of the Sacred volume. 

The above is a beautiful Pocket Edition of the Psalms; 
and the same as used in the new Unitarian Church in 
Boston, under the care of Jas. Freeman Clark. 

BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 124 Washington, coroet 
of Water Street. je 26. 

IL CLOTHS, all widths, suitalle for Table Cover 
ings, may be obtained at the One Price Store, No- 
28 Washington street. 

Just received, another lot of German Painted Floor 
Cloth, suitable for Entry Carpets, at a very low price. 

je 26 

GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 
Re KS & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 
edition of *A COLLECTION OF PsaLms A 
Hymns For CuristTian Worsuip,’ by Rev. F.W. 
P. GREENWOOD. ‘ 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally « 
| proved, by all persons who have examined it; and his 
given great satisfaction where it has heen used. ; 

The following are some of the societies and towns!" 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Kev. F: 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Society (Rev. i. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Socéy 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church of the Mes! 
New York. (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, East Ce 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Rexbu 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertow 
Brooktield, Brighton, Weston, Lowel!, Lexington, New: 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Meciie! 
Lancaster, Chelmstord, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Do 
ver, Northhoro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greentield, Bevel!) 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook! 
Mass. — Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H. — Portland, Ha 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartiord, Con" 
—Providence, Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vi.— Rich 
mond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Ii. 
—Srt. Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other pla 
ces in New England and the Southern and Western Sl 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixth” 
} edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No od 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. 50 ielies 
cnd Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine ™ 
aollection, and those wishing copies for that pur = ie 
he supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, ar" : 
121 Washington street (up stairs.) ate 

TE 
F Friends dear, but Trath dearet —Constane 
Merchant’s Daughter, a ta'e of our times — The 
| chant’s Widow, and other tales—Charles Linn; ° 


om 





ine this 


W JUVENILE BOCES. — Jessie Grabaw: 


e. of the 





mere 


how 


to observe the Golden Rule, With other stories. 
Just received aud for sale by SUMPKINS, 21 Trem 
Row. . 5 Bs 
pce : ae THAT, Cll 
REAVES ’THOUGHTS ON SPIRITUAL . 
TURE.—Spiritnal Culture, or Thoughts — 
to Parents and Teachers, on the Discipline and Jus ‘i 
tion of Children, by J. P. Greaves, from the London 
tion. , 
Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER- 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
BY DAVID KEED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six ™° 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance ae tt 
To individuals or companies who pay !8 advan 
five copres, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
No subscription discontinued, except at the 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are pald- |. igs 
All deumainaiasbettin as well pg tecne of SS a 
ating to the Christian Register, should be addr 
Davip REED, Boston. 
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‘ MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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